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THE PRESENT STATE OF PARTIES IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Some Thoughts Suggested by the Lambeth Conference 


N no period of its history has it been more difficult to obtain a 

clear picture of the Church of England than at present. For it is 
not difficult to grasp in outline the rivalry between the Calvinists 
and the Arminians, the Laudians and the Puritans, the High 
Churchmen and the Latitudinarians or the repercussions of the 
Evangelical revival. 

On the eve of the Tractarian Movement the Anglican 
Church exhibited a state of relative quiescence from party 
strife and an unusual degree of homogeneity in ceremonial. 
To a reign of order there succeeded one of renewed strife, 
culminating in chaos. The fact that the Pope had ceased, or 
almost ceased, to be looked upon as politically dangerous made 
it easier for the Tractarians to approximate to Rome in matters 
of doctrine than was the case with the older High Churchmen; 
and this produced in its turn a passionate resolve on the part of 
opponents to reaffirm the Protestant character of the Church of 
England. In the period of fierce conflict between the heirs of the 
Oxford Movement and those who opposed them it seemed easy 
enough for a foreign observer to grasp what was taking place. 
For Anglicans appeared to be divided into two parties, a High 
Church one with Romanizing tendencies and a Low Church or 
Protestant one. Those a little better informed knew of a third 
party styled “Broad Church” whose position was not quite so 
easy to define, but which was associated in the public mind with _ 
denial of the eternity of future punishment. Even as late as the 
beginning of the present century all persons, Anglican and non- 
Anglican alike, except a few whose information was quite ex- 
ceptionally good, believed that members of the Church of Eng- 
land could all be classified as belonging to the High Church, Low 
Church or Broad Church parties. But as Newman had pointed 
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out in the account of the Anglican Church which he wrote some 
forty years earlier as an introduction to the French translation 
of the Apologia, there existed a fourth party whose adherents were 
more numerous than those of any of the other three. Of this 
fourth, or “‘Establishment”’ party, he said that its members were 
‘more eager that there should be a National Church than care- 
ful what that National Church professes”. The fourth party 
is still with us though perhaps somewhat less identified with 
attachment to the Establishment than formerly. It is represented 
by those who feel attracted to the Anglican system as such rather 
than to any particular school of thought within it. Its members 
are distrustful of all extremes, while holding that a moderate 
Anglo-Catholicism, a moderate Evangelicalism and a moderate 
Liberalism can all of them rightfully claim a place in the National 
Church. In matters of ceremonial, while firmly opposed to naked 
““Romanism”’, they are prepared to accept many developments 
such as would have been looked on as incompatible with loyalty 
to the Church of England by many of the bishops, even of the 
later years of Queen Victoria’s reign. 

Those who belong to this party believe that Divine Provid- 
ence has assigned to the Church of England a peculair mission 
in Christendom by virtue of its occupying in so many respects a 
position midway between Latin and Greek Christianity on the 
one hand and the more radically reformed churches on the other. 
This school is sometimes, though not, it is true, very often, spoken 
of as “Central Churchmanship”’. It is the most important school 
of thought in the Church of England today by virtue of the fact 
that it is the one which preserves the whole organism from disso- 
lution under stress of party antagonisms. Its standpoint can be 
perhaps most easily grasped by the perusal of such a work as The 
Claims of the Church of England’ by the present Archbishop of York. 
It makes less noise than the other parties and its importance can, 
therefore, be easily lost sight of. Those belonging to it will very 
rarely become Catholics. We should not, however, deduce from 
this that their religion is merely a convention or that genuine 
Christian piety is not often found amongst them. In the case of 
every religious body large enough to be called a church, or even 
a sect, the great majority of its adherents must necessarily be per- 

1 Hodder and Stoughton (1947). 
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sons who lack the educational qualifications requisite for under- 
standing in any detail the controversies between the various 
Christian denominations. A body in which this was not so would 
not be a church or a sect, but only a society or an association. 
The bulk, therefore, of those who avail themselves more or less 
regularly of the ministrations of the Church of England do so 
not because they have satisfied themselves that its claims are 
proof both against the Papacy and against the Kirk, but because 
Anglicanism is the only form of Christianity with which they 
have practical acquaintance. It appears however to be indisput- 
able that the part of the population which makes use of the 
ministrations of the Established Church, other than for occasions 
such as weddings and funerals, is numerically on the decline. 
While what we might call the “non-party” element forms the 
core of the Church of England it is at the same time that section 
of it which attracts our attention least. For, as has been said, it 
makes less noise than any other section of it and in taking a sur- 
vey of the Anglican Church there are few mistakes which can be 
so easily made as that of estimating the relative importance of 
schools of thought within it according to the degree of vocality 
exhibited by their adherents. Yet, while admitting this fact, it 
remains true that it is the story of party strife which gives 
to Anglican history its interest and even fascination. For in the 
spectacle of warring tendencies in the National Church we can 
see mirrored the character of our fellow-countrymen more 
faithfully, perhaps, than anywhere else. What meaning can to- 
day be attached to the traditional labels ““High Church’’, “Low 
Church” and “Broad Church’? Probably they have now less 
meaning than at any period since they were coined. 

There are still some men whom we think of primarily as 
Anglo-Catholics, or Evangelicals or Liberals and only second- 
arily think of, as Anglicans simply. But there are many more who 
are primarily Anglican though they have a leaning towards one 
or other of these three theological positions. Often again it will 
happen that one who in early clerical life was a keen party man 
will in his later years gravitate to a more central position. This 
is especially the case with those who become bishops. But the 
traditional lines of cleavage, though blurred, are not unrecog- 
nizable. To understand what the parties of today stand for it is 
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necessary to have some knowledge of what those of yesterday 
and the day before represented. The term ‘“‘High” or “‘High- 
flying’? churchman goes back to the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, when it was applied to those who held Laudian 
principles and stood for the exclusion of the Puritans from the 
National Church. The early High Churchmen all held that epis- 
copacy belonged to the bene esse of the Church and thus stood in 
opposition to those who looked on it as something radically evil. 
But they were not of one mind in affirming that government of 
the Church by bishops belonged to its esse. This point is an im- 
portant one to remember if we are to understand present-day 
controversies in the Church of England. Some of the Caroline 
High Churchmen at least would draw a distinction between those 
Protestants who could not obtain episcopal ordination and those 
who could do so, but in fact refused it. This led them to be more 
indulgent towards foreign Protestants than to their own Puri- 
tans,! and two or three cases appear to exist of persons who had 
not received episcopal ordination being adjudged capable of 
holding benefices in England.? With some Anglicans there was 
a disposition to regard the civil power as competent within 
each state to determine whether the ecclesiastical organization 
should be on an episcopal or a presbyterian basis. 

During the eighteenth century, the contacts which the 
Church of England had had with foreign Protestants in the two 
preceding ones were gradually weakened and it came to 
occupy a position of total, or almost total, isolation in the 
Christian world. This made it much easier for the Tractarians to 
affirm that episcopacy belonged not only to the bene esse but to 
the esse of the Church, and insistence on the point was the 
dominant note of the High Churchmanship of the last century. 
The battle between the Tractarians and their opponents was a 
drawn one. They failed to impose their doctrinal position on the 
Church of England as a whole, but on the other hand securely 
entrenched themselves within it. Tractarianism came ultimately 
to absorb most of what was left of the old pre-Tractarian High 


1 See Beatrice M. Jalland, ‘‘John Cosin and the French Reformed Church”, 
Church Quarterly Review, July-September 1944, pp. 192-203. See also Norman Sykes, 
The Church of England and the non-episcopal Churches in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

2 The best known of these is that of a French Protestant minister named de 
Laune in the reign of James I. 
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Churchmanship and by the beginning of the present century 
the terms Tractarian and High Church were virtually synony- 
mous. Those conversant only with the external aspect of things 
are inclined to believe that this equation still holds good. This 
is not so. The term “High Church” can today bear meanings 
very different from those which it could a century or even fifty 
years ago. A few old-fashioned Tractarians still survive, notably 
in the religious communities of the Church of England. Within 
a restricted circle Doctor Pusey’s method of taking the ablutions 
may still be spoken of as a matter of living interest, but the main 
body of those who are the heirs of the Oxford Movement have 
partially repudiated their spiritual ancestry and moved in the 
direction either of Rome or of Liberalism. 

The first generation of Tractarians was brought up in an 
atmosphere in which the Papacy was widely held to be Anti- 
Christ. It did not therefore as a whole advance beyond the 
position that, while the Church of Rome and the Church of 
England were both of them living branches of Christ’s Church 
(which the Dissenting bodies were not), the Church of England 
held the faith in a purer and more unadulterated form than her 
Latin sister. Those who took this view believed that fresh 
ground for it was provided by the definitions of the dogmas of 
the Immaculate Conception and of Papal infallibility in which 
they saw further doctrinal ‘“‘corruptions”. The more advanced 
Tractarians, however, soon came to hold that, though the Church 
of England was a living branch of the Catholic Church, it had 
become so infected with Protestant heresy that it could not 
claim to be as pure a branch as the Roman one. In course of 
time some went even further than this and asserted their belief 
in all Catholic doctrines, not excepting the definitions of 1854 
and 1870, while remaining in the Church of England. Yet all 
High Churchmen forty years ago would in some form or an- 
other have held the doctrine of the Infallibility of the Church. 
This tenet formed the great line of cleavage between High 
Churchmen on the one hand and Low Churchmen and Broad 
Churchmen on the other. All in addition were united in assert- 
ing that the Church of England was herself to be judged accord- 
ing to her fidelity to primitive and patristic standards. 

The most significant fact about the Church of England 
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today is that a man can still be considered a High Churchman 
and yet deny the Church’s infallibility. But to the man in the 
street, who understands at best very little theology and gener- 
ally none at all, the distinguishing character of High Church- 
manship has been, not belief in the Church’s infallibility, but the 
way in which churches served by clergymen of this persuasion 
are furnished and the manner in which. the services are con- 
ducted. 

From the reign of Charles II to the beginning of that of 
Queen Victoria ritualism was not a problem in the Church of 
England. In some churches public worship might be conducted 
with greater decorum than in others, but a degree of cere- 
monial uniformity such as has not been seen for a long time past 
prevailed. Its tone was what we should now call Low Church. 
The chasuble was unknown; the use of the cope had almost 
disappeared. To be considered a ritualist a man had only to 
preach in a surplice instead of in a black gown. In rural parishes 
the communion table covered with a faded green cloth might 
serve as a stand on which to deposit coats and headgear at a 
vestry meeting. The Oxford Movement did not at once bring 
about a revolution in ceremonial. Churches which came under 
its influence were better kept and more frequent services were 
held in them, but for several years after the inception of the 
movement Tractarian clergymen would, like those of other 
parties, officiate at the communion service in surplices and 
black scarves.! It was in the 1850s that what came to be known 
as “ritualism’’ began to develop. Its beginnings were modest. 
First a plain cross would replace the alms-dish between the two 
candlesticks on the communion table, in the centre of which the 
officiating clergyman would now stand instead of at the north 
end. Then the candles would be lit and coloured stoles take 
the place of black scarves. Not long afterwards chasubles and 
incense would make their appearance. 

Those Anglicans who gloried in the name of Protestant grew 
angry and even furious; still more so when they contemplated 
the spread of auricular confession. Yet none of these practices 
could be shown to be contrary to the Prayer Book and, if things 


1Tt is believed that the first church to adopt Eucharistic vestments was St. 
Thomas’s, Oxford, and that the year in which it did so was 1849. 
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had gone no further, the ritualist controversy might by this time 
have petered out. It was the adoption by the more extreme 
Anglo-Catholics of ceremonies quite alien to the Prayer Book 
and even its supersession by the missal which added fuel to the 
flames.. Moderate ritualists like the late Lord Halifax would 
have been content with the permitted use of the communion 
office of 1549 as an alternative to that of 1662, but the wild men 
would be satisfied with nothing short of pure “Romanism”’. The 
avowed ‘“‘Romanizers’”’ may now be regarded as a party of their 
own -—“‘Papalists” is what they are perhaps best called. They 
are the lineal offspring of the Tractarians, though they breathe 
a different spirit, an ethos superficially closer to Rome than 
that of the Oxford leaders, but actually more remote from 
her. 

The ceremonial revolution is something which, in its main 
features at least, has come to stay in the Church of England. No 
one now dreams of a return to the state of affairs which pre- 
ceded the ritualist revival. Ritualism gained the day over the 
Victorian bishops who sought to suppress it because it was an 
aesthetic movement, as well as a religious one, and the beautifi- 
cation of churches and church services are now sought by men 
whose religious ideals are remote from those of the leaders of the 
Oxford Movement. It is this which perhaps more than any- 
thing else makes the present state of affairs in the Church of 
England so difficult to understand; since Anglican ritualism is 
associated in our minds with belief in such doctrines as the Apos- 
tolic Succession, the Real Presence and the Infallibility of the 
Church. If we account for this by saying that ritualism has now 
become a characteristic of other parties besides the Anglo- 
Catholic we shall be partially right. To be wholly right we must 
recognize also that Liberalism has invaded the traditional body 
of Anglo-Catholic Theology. The beginnings of this process are 
to be seen in the publication of Lux Mundi nearly sixty years ago. 
But the present stage of it dates from the appearance of Essays 
Catholic and Critical in 1927. The significance of both books is, 
however, missed unless it be understood that they represent 
attempts made by religious thinkers of two successive genera- 
tions to mediate between a position more conservative than 
their own and one more radical. In its latest phase Liberal 
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Anglo-Catholicism has discarded belief in the infallibility of the 
Church, a doctrine which formed the pivot of the Tractarian 
position. But in spite of this it has taken over from Tractarian- 
ism a sense of the importance of what Von Hiigel called the 
‘institutional’? element in religion such as is alien to the spirit 
of more typically Protestant systems. Sacraments occupy a more 
prominent place in the scheme of religious values of this school 
than in that of the Evangelicals and ritualism is regarded with 
approval. These facts lead to some curious and paradoxical 
results. The old-fashioned High Churchman who affirmed the 
infallibility of the first four General Councils would deny to the 
Pope more than an honorary primacy in the Christian Church ; 
or at most have conceded that Providence had assigned to the 
Roman Pontiff a not very clearly defined réle in exercising a 
sort of supervision over the wellbeing of other churches. He 
would have repudiated the notion that the Bishop of Rome 
could make an infallible dogmatic pronouncement apart from 
an Oecumenical Council. Yet a modern Anglo-Catholic, Dr 
Trevor Jalland, expresses himself in his “Bampton Lectures’’ as 
ready to accept the infallibility, not only of the Church, but of 
the Pope as well, so long as both are understood not in an abso- 
lute, but in a relative sense.! Absolute infallibility he believes to 
be unobtainable and perhaps undesirable in this life. 

Another curious combination of Anglo-Catholic and Liberal 
ideas is to be found in the Bishop of Derby’s book The Church and 
the Challenge of Today, Dr Rawlinson, while rejecting the “late 
Mediaeval doctrine of Transubstantiation’” speaks sym- 
pathetically of the ‘‘impulse to treat the reserved Sacrament as 
a form of devotional approach to our Lord”? just as an image or 
picture might be so used (pp. 101, 102). 

It is the presence within the Church of England of so many 
persons who appear to belong at the same time to conflicting 
schools of thought which makes it so difficult, if not wellnigh 
impossible, to give any adequate description of it or to classify 
its members in accordance with the old party names. If we 
refuse to admit defeat and- continue our search for some intelli- 
gible meaning to attach to the term “‘Anglo-Catholic” we shall 
reach the best result if we apply it to those Anglicans who de- 

1 The Church and the Papacy, p. 547. 
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cline, for reasons other than those of expediency, to place non- 
episcopal ministries on an equal footing with those of the epis- 
copal churches. Conversely, the term ‘“‘Low Church” or ‘“‘Evan- 
gelical” may now be most conveniently used to designate those 
who hold that episcopal and non-episcopal ministries are equally 
blessed by God, even though as a matter of practical politics 
they would require some form of regularization of the latter as 
a condition of reunion. In matters of ceremonial there has been 
a steady approximation among Evangelicals to a standard 
which would have been at one time regarded as moderately 
High Church. A mitre is worn by the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury who could scarcely be looked on as other than a 
very moderate churchman. 

But by far the most important change which has come over 
the Church of England since the present century began has been 
the spread of theological Liberalism, now often spoken of as 
““Modernism’’. Liberalism has produced neither a Wesley nor a 
Newman and, unlike the Evangelical revival and the Oxford 
Movement, it has worked towards disintegrating rather than to- 
wards strengthening the Church of England. It has been a nega- 
tive movement, not a vehement assertion of a particular doc- 
trine or doctrines, but a claim to reject beliefs hitherto regarded 
as essential to Christianity. It has secured no hold on the masses. 
If an individual modernist clergyman has a following among 
uneducated persons, he will owe it to his personality rather than 
to his doctrine. For-in order to understand what he is talking 
about the hearer must possess some acquaintance either with 
modern philosophy or with the higher criticism of the Bible. 
Modern Liberal theology dates only from the time when the 
higher criticism of the Bible became a serious topic of interest in 
this country. But it had an affinity with “Latitudinarianism” 
and with the old Broad church party in that all three looked 
with disfavour on the Athanasian creed. The term Broad Church 
is much more recent than the terms High Church and Low 
Church. A. H. Clough believed that it had been coined by 
Jowett, though Bishop Thirlwall attributes its origin to A. P. 
Stanley. At all events it was applied to the circle of Stanley and 
Jowett. None of the first generation of Broad Churchmen claimed 
liberty for a total rejection of the miraculous. At most they 
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would ask for freedom to treat as unhistorical certain portions of 
the Old Testament previously regarded as factual. 

Anglican ‘“‘Modernism’’, as distinguished from Broad Church- 
manship, may be said to date from the publication about sixty 
years ago of a book entitled The Kernel and the Husk written by 
the New Testament scholar, Dr Edwyn Abbott, Headmaster of 
the City of London School. The author urged that candidates 
for ordination should be exempted from the necessity of pro- 
fessing belief even in those miracles whose reality is affirmed in 
the creeds. For the creeds themselves, he argued, could claim 
no authority save that of Scripture. Abbott’s point of view was 
not one likely to find much support in clerical circles of that day 
even where the last part of his thesis would have been accepted ; 
but no proceedings were instituted against him_as he was not 
the holder of a benefice. His view, shared by a small, though 
intellectually distinguished body of clergy, was restated in 
Contentio Veritatis, a volume of essays by seven members of the 
University of Oxford which appeared in 1902. One of the con- 
tributors, Hastings Rashdall, later Dean of Carlisle, pronounced 
the probabilities against the occurrence of miracles to be “‘enor- 
mous” (p. 53). Another, W. R. Inge, later Dean of St Paul’s, 
expressed hesitancy as to “‘whether miracles are to be expected or 
desired as part of the revelation of the divine life and character” 
(p. 98). He added, however, that the sinlessness of Christ was 
something we could not “‘afford to part with’. 

During the next twenty years the claim of the Liberal clergy 
to be a recognized school of thought within the Church of 
England was pressed with growing insistence and the support 
of public opinion. It met with opposition from certain Anglo- 
Catholic elements, though the Evangelicals were for the most 
part lukewarm. The attitude of the episcopate was from first to 
last determined by Archbishop Davidson. The Primate, re- 
solved to do nothing calculated to outrage the intellectual pre- 
possessions of those circles which were accounted “‘cultivated’’, 
threw the weight of his authority and personal prestige into the 
scales, on the side of toleration for the Liberals and so check- 
mated their opponents. Convocation would pass one resolution 
after another asserting the belief of the Church of England in 
the doctrines which the Liberals impugned, while nullifying the 
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force of these declarations by refusal, under pressure from 
Davidson, to take disciplinary measures against those whose 
opinions were condemned. 

The year 1922 may perhaps be given as the date after which 
all idea of depriving a clergyman for disbelief in the Resurrec- 
tion or the Virgin Birth was abandoned. Almost all Anglo- 
Catholics have now.come to give a tacit acquiescence to this 
position, and the controversy over the creeds, though it dragged 
on for twenty years longer, lost its asperity. 

Even a brief sketch of the present doctrinal position of the 
Church of England needs some mention of the report of the 
Commission appointed by the Archbishops in 1922 with a view 
to ascertaining what degree of doctrinal latitude did, in fact, 
prevail in the Anglican Church. The occasion of it was a letter 
written by Canon E. C. Rich, then a theological student to the 
Bishop of Manchester, Dr Temple, asking what the teaching of 
the Church of England really was. The commission, on which 
the three main schools of theological thought were represented, 
was not empowered to issue any authoritative statement, but 
to inquire what amount of agreement did in fact exist among 
them and where disagreement was to be found to explore means 
of lessening it. It was not till the beginning of 1938 that the com- 
mission issued its report. Some disquiet was caused when it was 
learned that on the necessity of profession of faith, on the part of 
ministers, in the Resurrection and the Virgin Birth its members 
were not unanimous. In the summer of 1939 the Archbishops 
were asked by the superiors of the religious communities in the 
Church of England to make an official repudiation of this part 
of the report. In their reply the two Primates affirmed their per- 
sonal belief in the doctrines which were being called in question, 
and went so far in their sympathy with those who had lodged 
the protest as to declare that in their view no clergyman should 
publicly express his disbelief in these doctrines. They abstained, 
however, from recommending any disciplinary action. 

By this judicious compromise the Modernist controversy 
may be said to have been brought to a close. This view receives 
confirmation from the line taken recently by the Primate of All 
England who, when faced with a claim on the part of a bishop 
of his province to reject miracles, expressed the opinion that his 
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‘eaching was inconsistent with that of the Church of England, 
while deprecating a trial for heresy. In truth, while Anglicans 
still pray for deliverance from “all false doctrine, heresy and 
schism”’ these words have lost their old meanings. “It is truly 
said,” remarked the late Archbishop of Canterbury, “‘that to 
become bitter in controversy is more heretical than to espouse 
with sincerity and charity the most devastating theological 
opinions ; and by this standard the ‘orthodox’ are condemned as 
grievously as their opponents.” What once would have been de- 
scribed as a “‘schism”’ is now spoken of as “‘a new venture in faith 
and order”’ and those who make it are blessed by those they leave. 

Liberalism, like Ritualism, has now gained a secure foot- 
hold in the Church of England. Yet the hopes of its fervent 
advocates have not been realized. The belief that cultivated men 
were being alienated from the Church of England by too rigid 
doctrinal formulae and that this alienation would cease if there 
were a relaxation of doctrinal standards has not been realized. 
Comprehension, once a source of strength to the Church of 
England, has now become a source of weakness. ““The dominant 
impression gained from a survey of the history of the Church of 
England during the last forty years,” says Ganon Bezzant, him- 
self a man of Liberal sympathies, ‘“‘is one ofan immense develop- 
ment of organizational activity, to which there has been no 
corresponding extension of spiritual influence.’”? 

Among both cultivated and uncultivated persons alike the 
Anglican Church has lost ground during the last half century. 
The Liberals themselves attract much less attention than in the 
years preceding the First World War. In becoming tolerated 
Liberalism has ceased to be regarded as heroic. The day when 
a clergyman in conflict with his bishop because of his disbelief 
in the Virgin Birth could be regarded as the torchbearer of 
enlightenment has passed. Preoccupation with social and inter- 
national problems has sapped interest in the controversies which 
once raged so fiercely. The man who yesterday was asking ““Was 
Jesus born of a Virgin?” today puts such questions as “Was 
Jesus a pacifist?” or ““Was Jesus a socialist?” 

HumpuReEY J. T. JOHNSON 


1 Introduction to report of the Commission on Christian Doctrine. 
2 Art. Church of England, Encyclopedia Britannica, 1ath Edition. 
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OUR LADY’S CONCEPTION: A MEDIAEVAL 
MANUSCRIPT 


ATHER AILBE LUDDY is rightly a loyal lover of St 

Bernard, the great Marian doctor and mystic of the twelfth 
century; and one can sympathize with his annoyance that an 
insignificant monk of St Albans should have attacked the great 
saint on a matter concerning Our Lady’s cultus.' As St Bernard 
needs no defence, perhaps Father Luddy will find it in his heart 
to forgive an Englishman for hurrying to Nicholas’s support. 
Father Luddy suggests that the Abbey of St Albans was so 
anxious to keep on good terms with the Cistercians that they 
deliberately ignored the member who had been rash enough to 
attack St Bernard. This may be so, but I leave it to my reader 
to decide, after reading this article, whether such a suggestion 
does them credit. 

Father Luddy considers only the evidence to be gathered 
from Nicholas’s correspondence with Peter of Celles. In this 
controversy, Peter is more than a match for Nicholas. Peter is 
suave, witty, and polished. Nicholas is ruffled, desperately earn- 
est, and somewhat uncouth. But Peter does not deny to Nicholas 
the merit of being no less zealous for Our Lady’s honour than 
he is, and says that if he sins it is rather by excess of zeal. I 
cannot help feeling that Peter touched Nicholas on the raw 
with his bantering comparisons between English levity and 
French sobriety, between the heavy atmosphere of England and 
the clear dry climate of France, between Nicholas’s fickleness 
and Peter’s constancy. Nicholas may be uncouth, but he is not 
frivolous ; and he answers with impatience, fire, and little sense 
of humour. 

I do not intend to question in any serious matter Father 
Luddy’s interpretation of this correspondence, but rather to 
bring to light other writings of Nicholas on the same subject. It 
is well known that (a) Nicholas’s first letter to Peter of Celles is 
lost; (6) Nicholas had another correspondence on this subject 
with Walter Daniel, the author of a life of St Aelred; and (c) 
there exists in a Bodleian MS. a copy of a treatise in two books, 
written by Nicholas in opposition to St Bernard’s letter to the 

1 See Father Luddy’s article in THe CLeErcy Review, May 1948, pp. 313 ff. 
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Canons of Lyons.? It is this last work to which I should like to 
introduce the readers of this Review. 

About Father Luddy’s article, I must express a certain sur- 
prise that he asserts categorically two questionable paradoxes : 
(i) that Peter of Celles enunciates formally and explicitly the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception in this correspondence ; 
and (ii) that ‘Nicholas has made it clear that he recognized no 
such immunity in Our Lady, whose first and distinguishing pre- 
rogative, he tells us, was her freedom from carnal concupis- 
cence’’. I should like to agree with Father Luddy on the first 
statement, but all I find in his quotation from Peter is that Mary 
was by eternal predestination privileged to be free from the 
least taint of sin from the time of her conception. If you say this 
involves freedom from original sin, then surely St Bernard an- 
ticipated him, for he speaks with equal definiteness both about 
her privilege by predestination and about her freedom from the 
least taint of sin during her whole life. It seems to me that both 
St Bernard and Peter of Celles leave it obscure as to whether 
they refer to actual or original sin, especially when we remem- 
ber that Peter denies to Mary the privilege of immunity from 
carnal temptation. St Bernard’s position leaves room for vary- 
ing interpretations. The questions are complicated for the early 
mediaeval theologians, both by the fact that they thought that 
the infusion of the human soul took place some time after the 
active conception by the parents, and by their Augustinian doc- 
trine that the contagion of original sin somehow inhered in the 
flesh received from the parents. As a result of these supposi- 
tions, they were inclined to regard the flesh as in some way cor- 
rupt and sinful even before the infusion of the soul; and it was 
their tendency, until the Anselmian explanation of original sin 
became widely accepted, to explain original sin as being trans- 
ferred to the soul through its contact with this corrupt flesh. 
These views make it hard for us to decide exactly what was 
conveyed to the mind of the early mediaeval theologian by 
the word “conception”. Did it mean the act of the parents 


1 In Tue Ciercy Review, Dec. 1941, p. 316. I referred to this MS. (Bodl. Auct. 
D. 4, 18) as being the lost letter to Peter. A friend very generously sent me a tran- 
script, and I have seen and studied the original, and I am now convinced it 


is an independent work. It is this unpublished work that I have used for 
this article. 
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conceiving? Or did it mean the corrupt flesh as conceived by 
the parents but before the arrival of the soul? Or did it mean 
the moment of the infusion of the human soul into the formed 
flesh? I suggest that there remains some obscurity in St Bernard 
as to what he meant when he said that Mary could not be sanc- 
_ tified in her conception. He might have meant that the parents 
could not conceive a child without sinning, a hard and pessi- 
mistic doctrine but perhaps possible in the early Middle Ages. 
He might have meant that the flesh formed by the parents could 
not be sanctified before the infusion of the soul. This interpreta- 
tion might enable us to reconcile St Bernard’s doctrine with 
ours; but then it is not easy to understand why St Bernard 
speaks about the taint of original sin contracted in conception. 
Finally, he might have meant that Mary must for at least a 
moment have had the guilt of original sin upon her soul, as seems 
to have been the later view of St Thomas.! 

With regard to Father Luddy’s second assertion, I am glad 
to say that a study of the Bodleian MS. makes it quite clear that 
Nicholas regards as probable, and defends by arguments, the 
view that Mary was immune from original sin. The ambiguity 
present in St Bernard’s writings is absent from those of Nicholas. 
Fortunately he avoids the ambiguous word “conception” when 
stating his opinion on this matter. He says that he sees no reason 
why Mary could not have been sanctified—neither before nor 
after —but in the very moment of the infusion of her soul, and 
that at the same moment any corruption which might be present 
in the flesh could be straightway healed.? He thus contends that 
at no moment was her soul infected by the stain of sin. This is 
essentially the Church’s teaching on the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, although today the infusion of the soul is commonly held 
to have been at the moment of conception, and hence there 
would be no possibility of any ‘“‘corrupt” state of the flesh before 
that infusion. 


1 Summa Theol., 111, 27, 2, ad. 2. ““Dicendum quod, si numquam anima Beatae 
Virginis fuisset contagio originalis peccati inquinata, hoc derogaret dignitati 
Christi, secundum quam est universalis omnium Salvator.” 

2 ‘Ita si caro virginis in semine ante anime infusionem nostre fuit similis, in 
anime infusione et animam spiritu sancto fuisse statim repletam et carnem a cor- 
ruptionis lepra mundatam, sic licitum est credere, ut illicitum asserere.” MS. cit. 
fol. 112. He here says it is lawful to hold this view, though unlawful to assert it 
dogmatically. 
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But this expression of opinion in favour of the Immaculate 
Conception is not the main purpose of Nicholas’s treatise. 

To express any opinion at all, he maintains, is a prying into 
divine secrets, and his only excuse is provocation by what he 
regards as St Bernard’s statements to the contrary. The fact that 
it is not necessary for his argument seems to make his expression 
of pious belief all the more impressive. 

His main purpose is—as in the two correspondences—to 
defend the feast. The feast had long been known in England. It 
was introduced in Saxon times. Originally it seems to have come 
from the East via Naples. But it was not to be introduced into 
the Roman calendar for several centuries to come. St Bernard 
objects to the introduction of a new feast into France which had 
not the approval of the Roman Church. It is difficult to know 
how far at this time the Apostolic See regarded papal approval 
as a necessary condition for the introduction of new feasts. 
Certainly Rome tolerated many local variations, especially as 
regards feasts, up to the time of the Council of Trent. So that, 
strong as St Bernard’s argument undoubtedly was, it did not 
occur to Nicholas, or to most others of his fellow-countrymen in 
the succeeding centuries, that there was any disloyalty in keep- 
ing this ancient, if not universal, festival. 

St Bernard objected to it both on grounds of tradition and of 
reason. So far as tradition goes, Nicholas says that there can be 
no objection to a new feast in harmony with traditional doc- 
trine, provided nothing traditional is thereby harmed. We do 
not in this pretend to be more learned or more devout than the 
Fathers, as St Bernard objected, but merely to be more blessed 
in that we can honour Our Lady’s Conception as well as her 
Birthday. Just as the Birthday of Our Lady has only the 
authority of a private revelation,! so the Conception can claim 
the authority of the visions of Abbot Elsin.2 We must not restrict 
God’s power of making new revelations. And, if St Bernard 
objects that the account of Elsin’s visions has no final authority, 


1 St Manlius is reported to have heard angels singing outside his cell, and on 
asking the reason for it, received the answer from heaven that it was the feast of 
Our Lady’s Nativity. Cf. La Féte Angevine N.D. de France, IV, 188. 

2 Abbot Elsin, on a legation from England to Denmark, was told during a tem- 
pest that to avoid accident he must celebrate the Conception of Our Lady in his 
own abbey, and spread it elsewhere. The day and night offices by which it was to 
be celebrated were revealed at the same time. 
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can we not say the same of St Bernard’s own letter in opposi- 
tion?! In this way Nicholas tries to dispose of St Bernard’s argu- 
ment that there is no authority or tradition to support the feast. 

St Bernard’s theological attack is based on the principle 
that we should not celebrate any event which is not holy. Apply- 
ing the principle to the feast of the Nativity, he says it can be 
proved that Mary was holy before her birth; since this privi- 
lege was granted to David, Jeremias and John the Baptist, all 
lesser saints than she was. But her Conception could not have 
been holy because it was the result of sin, and the Author of 
holiness could not co-operate with sin. 

Nicholas objects first of all to the principle. He says that 
there are two types of feast-day. One celebrates the personal 
holiness and the passage to heaven of the saint. The other 
honours some aspect of the Redemption. The feasts of the Be- 
heading of St John the Baptist and the Assumption of Our Lady 
are personal feasts; but the feasts of their Birthdays are feasts of 
the Redemption. The Conception thus falls into the latter class. 
We celebrate it to show our gratitude for the blessings that have 
come to our race through the Mother of God. If she had not 
been conceived, those blessings would never have been ours. We 
keep the Birthday of the Precursor to commemorate his especial 
nearness to the Redeemer, and the Conception and Birthday of 
the Virgin to show that the Mother of God was closer still. 

He then objects to St Bernard’s two applications of the prin- 
ciple. He argues that his arguments in favour of the holy birth 
of David, Jeremias, and St John the Baptist leave room for 
doubt, and that therefore he cannot so categorically assert 
that, like them, Mary received holiness before birth. It must be 
remembered that this is an argument ad hominem against St 
Bernard, and is meant to indicate that it is inconsistent in him 
to assert categorically the holiness of Mary’s birth and deny with 
equal definiteness the holiness of her conception. If St Bernard 
is so strongly opposed to celebrating the feast of an event which 
Scripture does not tell us is holy, why does he celebrate Our 
Lady’s Birthday? 

This, in brief, is the argument of the first book. It will be 
noticed how right Father Luddy is in stating that for Nicholas 


1 St Bernard, Ep. clxxiv, to the Canons of Lyons. 
Vol. xxx G 
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the feast does not necessarily imply the holiness of Our Lady at 
the moment of conception, nor even, it appears, at the moment 
of birth. 

The second book is more concerned with the Immaculate 
Conception itself. Nicholas professes that he would have pre- 
ferred to keep the feast in simplicity without prying into the 
hidden mystery of the nature of Mary’s conception. But some- 
thing he neither hoped for nor feared has taken place, and he is 
called upon to answer St Bernard’s question “‘Whence could 
come the holiness of that conception?” St Bernard argued that 
this holiness could not come from Mary, since she did not yet 
exist; nor could it come from the Holy Spirit, since the Holy 
Spirit could not co-operate in sin. “. . . Perhaps, when her 
parents were united, holiness was mingled with the conception 
itself, so that she was at once conceived and sanctified. But this 
is not tenable in reason. For how can there be sanctity without 
the sanctifying Spirit, or the co-operation of the Holy Spirit 
with sin? Or how could there not be sin where concupiscence 
was not wanting.”’! 

It is almost exclusively in the second book that Nicholas 
deals with this objection. In the first book, he had merely ex- 
pressed his amazement that anyone should assert as a fact that 
Mary was conceived in sin. “‘*. . . I confess I regret the assertive 
presumption of those who do not hesitate to affirm that the Lady 
of integrity was conceived from sin and in sin: as though the 
Maker of the Universe about to be born of her . . . would be 
willing for His mother to be born without sin like John, but un- 
willing for her to be conceived without sin unlike all others. 
Who has known the mind of the Lord, or who was His coun- 
sellor, that he should presume either obstinately to deny or 
rashly to affirm such a maiter?”’? If, he had there said, it de- 
pends upon the manner of the parents’ coming together, how 
do we know enough to assert that in the case of Mary it was not 
like that which took place before the Fall? 


1 St Bernard, op. cit. 

2“Cumque mirer reprehensionis impudentiam, doleo fateor assertionis pre- 
sumptionem, qua non dubitant affirmare integritatis dominam de peccato et in 
peccato conceptam fuisse ; quasi auctor universitatis nasciturus ex ea. . . vellet qui- 
dem matrem eque ut Johannem sine peccato nasci, sed nollet gratia singulari sine 
peccato concipi. Quis cognovit sensum domini, aut quis consiliarius eius fuit, ut vel 
obstinate negare vel affirmare procaciter presumat. .. .”’ MS. cit. fol. 100. 
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I have already said that St Bernard’s own position remains 
obscure. He may have meant to say that the parents’ action of 
conceiving could not be without sin, and therefore could not be 
holy. In which case he may have said nothing whatever about 


- the contraction of original sin in Mary’s soul. 






In answer to St Bernard’s question: ““Whence the holiness 
of Mary’s conception?”’, Nicholas replies that it comes from the 
source of all holiness, just as does the holiness of her Birthday, 
admitted by St Bernard. But, since St Bernard thought that the 
part played by the parents, the active conception, could not be 
without sin, and that this would prevent the Holy Spirit from 
co-operating, Nicholas questions St Bernard’s basic supposition. 
Why could not the active conception be without sin? His argu- 
ment is very long and very involved, and includes a considera- 
tion of the three possible meanings of the word “sin”. His 
answer finally is that sin in the proper sense of the word is not 
necessarily bound up with the bringing forth of children. He 
quotes St Augustine, who admitted that married life for the sake 
of bringing up children can be meritorious. He appeals to Scrip- 
ture, where man was told to “increase and multiply” ; whereas 
God could in no sense order man to sin. Even if the pleasure 
associated with marital relations is often so powerful as to be 
inordinate, we must still say that this is sometimes not so, and at 
other times only venially inordinate. 

Why must we assert, argues Nicholas, that Mary’s parents 
committed sin when they brought her forth? The tradition of the 
apocrypha is that they were most holy. Although these apocry- 
pha are the only authority, St Augustine accepts the tradition. 
“Although apocryphal writings lessen the authority,” says 
Nicholas, “‘they do not take away the truth.”’! Moreover, does 
not reason tell us that God would give them a special preroga- 
tive of holiness in view of the unique child they were to conceive? 
How do we know that God did not give them the privilege and 
grace of generating in the innocent way in which parents would 
have brought forth children before the Fall? Nicholas asks 
rhetorically, ““How, I would like to know, does the attacker of 
the venerable Conception know enough to be able to say, ‘How 


1 **Apocripha namque etsi minuant auctoritatem non tamen tollunt veritatem.” 
MS. cit., fol. 10 
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was there no sin, where there was carnal pleasure?’ Certainly he 
has not found this in any document. . . . Does he restrict the con- 
descension of heavenly grace to the course of corrupted nature?”’! 

I have here given in the briefest outline the arguments used 
by Nicholas to show the valuelessness of St Bernard’s appeal to 
the supposed sinfulness of the acts through which Mary’s parents 
conceived her. So that, even if it were necessary to establish the 
holiness of Mary’s conception in order to justify the feast, St 
Bernard’s scruples on this point are shown to be without reason- 
able foundation. 

He next represents St Bernard as quoting the authority of 
St Augustine, that Jesus Christ alone among the sons of men 
did not pass from sin to the state of justice, and that all other 
men could say with David that they were conceived in iniquity. 
After reminding his readers that, even if this had to be admitted, 
we could still celebrate the feast, he contends that we are not 
bound to include the Virgin in these judgements. He reminds 
St Bernard that St Augustine in another place said that, when 
sin is in question, he wished there to be no mention of the 
Blessed Virgin. When Scripture says that none has arisen greater 
than St John the Baptist, we do not include Our Lady. Why 
then must we include her when David says he was conceived in 
iniquity? 

Here he applies a whole series of Scripture passages to Our 
Lady’s purity. ““The Most High hath sanctified His own taber- 
nacle.’”’? If you say that this only implies Mary’s sanctification 
after her conception, you have the text: “Wisdom hath built 
herself a house.”’? And if you object that God might have built 
His house on alien foundations, there is the text: ‘A man is 
born in her; and the Highest himself hath founded her.” And 
if you say that, though he was born in this city, yet he was not 
born of her, there are the words “‘born of the Virgin Mary’’. 

Nicholas continues his list of scriptural accommodations with 

1 “‘Tgitur scire velim reverende conceptionis improbator, unde sciat quod dicit 
de tanta conceptione. ‘Peccatum quomodo non fuit, ubi libido non defuit?’ Scrip- 
tum quippe nunquam repperit .. . ad consuetum cursum nature viciate restringit 
dignacionem superne gratie?” MS. cit., fol. 110. 

2 Ps, xiv, 5. 3 Ws. ix, 1. 

* Ps. Ixxxvi, 5. Nicholas does not quote the whole sentence, and thus alters the 


sense. His accommodated sense was, however, frequently used in the Middle Ages, 
and the quotation was as in Nicholas. 
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the text from the Canticle of Canticles : “Thou art all fair, O my 
love, and there is not a spot in thee.”! This is because God is 
founder, builder and sanctifier of the house in which He would 
dwell. Here a beautiful passage is put by Nicholas into the 
mouth of Mary’s Son: ““Thou art all fair, because nothing dis- 
graceful is in thee; because thou art built by Wisdom. And 
thou art all fair, because everything fair is in thee; since thou 
art full of grace, hallowed by the Holy of Holies, and there is no 
spot in thee, neither handed down from thy origin, nor intro- 
duced afterwards by thy will. For thou art based on the foun- 
dation, beside which there is no other. I am all fair by nature. 
Thou art all fair by grace.” 

We are then referred to the words of the Psalmist: “‘Arise, 
O Lord, into thy resting place: thou and the ark, which thou 
hast sanctified.” “‘Arise,”’ he says, refers to the Incarnation. 
Mary is the ark. He interprets the resting-place as meaning the 
peaceful freedom from carnal temptation, which characterized 
the holy flesh of the divine Son and His Mother. 

He adds an argument to show that even St Augustine in- 
clined to the view that Mary’s flesh was from the first moment 
purified in preparation for the Incarnation. For, he says, it was 
fitting that the flesh as well as the soul should be innocent of the 
law of sin. 

I said at the beginning that the mediaeval view was that the 
act of conceiving preceded by some period of time the infusion 
of the human soul; and that it was held by many that the flesh 
thus conceived was in some way tainted or sinful flesh, and that 
when the soul was infused this infection was, as it were, com- 
municated to the soul. Nicholas takes it for granted that this 
view of a corrupted flesh may be unavoidable. But he explicitly 
states that before the infusion of the soul there can be no ques- 
tion of sin in the real sense of the term. His theory, then, with 
regard to Mary is that perhaps nothing could be done to purify 
the contaminated flesh before the infusion of her soul; but that 
in the very moment of the soul being infused, it would imme- 
diately be filled with the Holy Spirit, and the flesh at the same 
moment purified. He makes it quite clear in a further passage 
that, though it might be permissible to hold that her flesh was 


1 Cant. Cant. iv, 7. 2 Ps. cxxxi, 8. 
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stained before the creation of her soul, yet Mary’s soul was 
never in a state of sin.! This is a view, he says, which it is lawful 
to hold, though unlawful to assert dogmatically. 

At this point he become. t -""~ .. uc. .«y have asserted too 
much; and says it is better to refrain from inquiring into such 
hidden mysteries than to sin against the faith by so doing. Fear- 
ing he may have spoken too boldly he repeats that, though he 
may not be right in thinking that there was no sin in the 
parents, and no sin transmitted to the child, yet it is still lawful 
to keep the feast of her Conception. 

‘Let us give thanks to God’s goodness in revealing to our 
times the feast of so honourable a Conception. Additional feasis 
inspire more frequent rejoicing. Only in heaven shall we rejoice 
eternally, but even here we may rejoice frequently. For he who 
said, ‘Rejoice at all times, pray without ceasing’, spoke not to 
the citizens (of heaven) but to exiles (here below). . . . Let us 
then encourage the increase of joys by the number of our feasts. 
We should honour with our festal praises not sin, but the des- 
troyer of sin, the restorer of life, the mediatrix of our salvation, 
the first pledge of mercy. Whether the praises of the Virgin 
resound for what she was, or for what she gave rise to, in this I 
rejoice, and I will continue to rejoice. Let my mouth be filled 
with praise, and my soul melt and dissolve itself wholly in the 
service of praise. May no portion of my body, and no portion of 
my soul cease from the praise of the Virgin. May it praise her 
in her Conception ; may it praise her in her birth. May it praise 
her in her Assumption; may it be worthy to conceive the salva- 
tion-bearing grace of faith within me, and bring it forth through 
the love of holy works, that at length, lifted up to heavenly con- 
templation, it may be assumed into heaven, in which is our con- 
versation; and may it be conceived, born and assumed into 
heaven through the mercy gained by the Mother of mercy and 
granted by her Son, to whom with the Father and Holy Spirit is 
one majesty, one wisdom, one will, one unity. Amen.” 


1 On fols. 112-13, he argues that the purifying of Mary’s flesh may not have pre- 
ceded the infusion of the soul, but nor could it have followed it, for then not only 
the flesh, but also the soul would have been stained, a position out of harmony with 
Mary’s purity. ‘“‘Que mundicia (carnis) .. . nec post anime infusionem dilata, quia 
tunc et lex causaliter et peccatum realiter inesset, et animam pariter et carnem 
maculasset. Quae in tantae mundicie . . . contumeliam inessent, si forte pariter 
inessent.” 
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I think it would not be easy to find at that time a better 
attempt at a theological explanation of the Immaculate Con- 
ception than the view put forward so diffidently by Nicholas of 
St Albans. We surely must not blame his diffidence, when he 
felt that he was in opposition to some of the Church’s greatest 
doctors. He would have been content to leave the matter wrapped 
in obscurity, if he had been able to bear with what seemed the 
presumptuous attribution of sin to God’s Mother. Such diffi- 
dence in one whose whole inclination is hotly to defend her 
against every hint of sin, may help us to understand that Eadmer 
was afraid to defend openly his view on the Immaculate Con- 
ception until after Anselm’s death. For us today, with so long a 
tradition of doctors behind us, and fortified by the Church’s 
definition, it is hard to realize that in the Middle Ages men may 
have feared to be thought heretical in proclaiming and defend- 
ing this doctrine. Is it lawful to hope that the Mother of God 
will bless the children of Eadmer, Osbert, Nicholas, and William 
of Ware, who were privileged to see the revealed truth regarding 
her Conception more clearly than most of their continental con- 
temporaries? May we hope one day to see again her Immacu- 
ate Conception a holiday of obligation, joyfully celebrated by 
our converted fellow-countrymen? 

H. Francis Davis 


NOVICESHIP FOR MARRIAGE 


N view of the frequent enquiries about the course of training 

for marriage which is being given at the Church of The Holy 
Name in Manchester it will probably interest many priests to 
learn how the course is conducted and what the purposes are 
that lie behind it. 

The course began in January 1946 and regular Sunday 
meetings have been held ever since, apart from holiday times 
and such feasts as Easter and Pentecost. The first course was — 
planned to last twenty weeks; but it was found convenient to 
add two further meetings. Sceptics thought that it would not 
be possible to retain the interest of the couples for such a 
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length of time: how they must have wondered when the bold 
decision was taken to launch out into a programme extending 
from September to July. It was the undoubted interest and 
zeal of those who attended regularly which inspired confidence 
to do this, and there has been no reason to regret the step. 

The course is so planned that it can be begun any Sunday 
in the year and then continued till the same matter is dealt 
with in the year following. It is impossible, of course, to 
have a full attendance every week : there will always be some 
unavoidably absent (during the honeymoon for example) but 
they can make up in the following session anything they have 
missed in the first. Thus it is possible for the whole course 
to be completed between the time of engagement and the day 
when nursery cares render further regular attendance of both 
impossible. In practice it is found that many of them want to 
come back and repeat lessons which have been of special 
benefit to them. 

The couples gather in the church at 3.30 p.m. and begin 
with a half-hour’s meditation. Points are given by the spiritual 
director on subjects that will help to bring home to them 
a sense of the responsibilities which will be theirs as Catholic 
parents. It is the spiritual element which dominates the whole 
course. Many social workers, particularly non-Catholics, 
have expressed appreciation of the programme of lectures, 
which, quite naturally, seems to them the chief thing about 
the course; but it is important that priests at any rate should 
realize that what is being attempted is a real noviceship for 
marriage—a time of prayerful preparation for the state of life 
to which God calls most of the laity. 

The idea of such a noviceship grew out of a desire to 
organize closed retreats for engaged and newly married couples. 
As the prospects of achieving this seemed remote, particularly 
during the war, the present course was worked out as a sub- 
stitute; and here credit should be given to a religious of 
the Cenacle who suggested a course of lectures. Spread out as 
it is over twelve months the course has many educational 
advantages over shorter periods of preparation: there is time 
to assimilate and put into practice the many lessons that are 
learned in the meditations and lectures, and the ‘‘trainees”’ 
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have the opportunity to get through quite a few books from the 
library. 

However, it is easy to see that something more is needed 
as a preparation for married life than a mere realization o 
the obligations of parenthood. Though young people are 
reluctant to acknowledge it, many of them need some intro- 
duction to the various arts that must be mastered if they are to 
manage a house and family efficiently. The task of training 
children is not altogether instinctive; and it is remarkable, 
too, what ignorance there can be about elementary cooking 
and hygiene, both amongst girls who have had an expensive 
education and those also who have gone straight from the 
elementary school to the factory or the mill. After the medita- 
tion, therefore, the class goes to the church hall for a lecture or 
demonstration. It has been found possible to obtain for these 
some highly competent doctors, nurses and other professional 
people; all Catholics, with the exception of the Cookery 
Demonstrator, who is sent by the Ministry of Food Advice 
Centre. All have given their services free. 

It is interesting to compare the syllabus which has been 


worked out here with that of the Marriage Preparation Course 
run by the Catholic Centre of the University of Ottawa which 
has recently come to my notice. 


MANCHESTER 


1. Why Marriage Training? 2. Marriage a Contract. 3. Marriage 
a Sacrament. 4. Hygiene in the Home. 5. When to send for the 
Doctor. 6. Divorce. 7. The Church’s power over Marriage. 8. Im- 
pediments to Marriage. 9. The Psychology of Marriage (separately 
to men and women). 10. Medical Notions to help Home-building 
(separately to men and women). 11. Formalities. The Marriage 
Service. 12. Marriage and the Commandments (two lectures). 
13. Child Training (3 lectures). 14 Problems of Adolescence. 15. 
Parent-Teacher Co-operation. 16. Dietetics. 17. Home Manage- 
ment. The Family Budget. 18. Safeguarding Income and Property. 
19. Painting and Decorating. 20. Handyman and Home (three 
demonstrations for men). Mothercraft (three demonstrations for 
women). 21. The Parent and Local Government. 22. The Parent 
in Industry. 23. The Parent and the State. 24. Day of Recollection. 
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1. The Present Situation with regard to Marriage. 2. The Ideal 
Husband. The Ideal Wife. 3. Love and Happiness in Marriage. 
4. Courtship and Engagement. 5. Male and Female Psychology. 
6. Economic preparation ; male ; female. 7. The Spirituality of Mar- 
riage. 8. Church Laws. g. Civil Laws. 10. The Marriage Ceremony. 
11. Male and Female Anatomy and Physiology. 12. Relations be- 
tween Husband and Wife ; Pregnancy ; Birth; Nursing. 13. Hygiene. 
Venereal Diseases. 14. What is allowed, what is forbidden, in Mar- 
riage. 15. The first months of Marriage. 


At Manchester there is also a monthly Cookery Demonstra- 
tion. The chief difference, it will be noticed, lies in the inclusion 
in our course of a section on Civic Duties. 

After the lecture the class breaks up into groups for dis- 
cussion, not necessarily on the subject of the lecture, and 
after discussion comes tea, a social function which has con- 
tributed not a little to the success of the course. After tea those 
who wish can consult the priest or the lecturer privately and 
library books are changed. This just leaves time to get to 
evening Benediction. It is a full afternoon, but it is considered 
well worth while by those who are taking part; and to go 
through this Sunday by Sunday is surely going to bring a 
blessing on the marriages of these couples. 

The questions most frequently asked are : How many do you 
yet get and what type of people attend? The answer to the first 
is: very few, when one considers the enormous Catholic 
population in the neighbourhood; but the numbers are 
sufficient to make a class and there is no doubt that as the idea 
spreads they will increase. At present there are about thirty 
enrolled and the average attendance is about two-thirds. 
Some have come long distances, from places as far away as 
Bolton, Ashton and Rochdale. 

They have been drawn from various social classes, including 
domestic servants and ‘professional people, but they have all 
been of the thoughtful type, and all have shown that refinement 
which comes from the practice of religion rather than the 
possession of wealth. It might be objected that it is these who 
least need the training. I wonder. Is it not true that in the 
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apostolate it is the work of the zealous few, who get highly 
trained and go out to lead others to higher standards, which 
counts most? Our past pupils are our best propagandists. 
We are aiming at building up some model Catholic homes, 
where, in time, real Catholic family life will be known by its 
fruits. Many years must elapse before we see this result; but 
in the meantime we have the consolation of knowing that these 
young people are learning the way to married happiness. 

It is a commonplace now, even amongst non-Catholics, 
that wrong ideas about marriage are poisoning society. In 
‘February 1947, the Denning Committee reported to the Lord 
Chancellor : ““We have been much impressed by the evidence 
of experienced workers in this field that the basic causes of 
marriage failure are to be found in false ideas and unsound 
emotional attitudes developed before marriage, in youth and 
even in childhood. The right time to correct those ideas and 
attitudes is before marriage. There is a need for a carefully 
graded system of general education for marriage, parenthood, 
and family living to be available to all young people as they 
grow up, through the enlightened co-operation of their 
parents, teachers and pastors ; and in addition specific marriage 
preparation of engaged couples to give them instruction and 
guidance to ensure the success of their marriage.” (N.B. We 
had completed our first session before the Denning Committee 
was even appointed.) 

What is the instruction which is going to be given on 
marriage? The recent pronouncement of the Lord Chancellor 
in the case Baxter v. Baxter shows how careful we shall have to 
be to ensure that the faithful get Catholic notions of marriage. 
It is not enough to be complacent and say that our doctrine is 
not affected by pagan ideas and practices : our Catholic people 
are bound to be unless we take adequate positive measures to 
instruct them. The warning was given by Pius XI in Casti 
Connubii, and more recently we have read in this very REVIEW 
these words of our present Holy Father, spoken to the Officials 
of the Rota on 6 October, 1946: ““The marriage cases 
pending before your tribunal surely provide a proof and the 
measure of the gradual weakening of the bonds of married life, 
a process which threatens to poison and corrupt the morals 
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even of Catholic peoples. . . . No one doubts that one of the 
chief cares of the Church today must be to check by every 
possible means the growing decline of marriage and family 
ae" 

It is a consolation to see our Catholic societies beginning 
to take an interest in the project of establishing courses of 
training for marriage. The Young Christian Workers, inspired 
by the experience of the J.O.C. on the Continent, are leading the 
way, and I should like to put in a plea for the whole-hearted 
co-operation of the clergy in all such efforts. We need to 
work out, by thought and experiment, the kind of training that 
will be most suitable here, and for this the guidance of the 
clergy is absolutely indispensable. It is, after all, work that 
is pre-eminently spiritual. It would be a tragedy if we could 
evolve nothing better than mere training in homecraft or 
parentcraft, such as is envisaged by non-Catholic bodies. 
We have it in our power to set an example to the whole 
country in rebuilding family life and nothing would be more 
certain to increase the Church’s influence. A professor of 
education has written that, according to modern educational 
psychologists, the Battle of Waterloo was won, not on the 
playing fields of Eton, but on the hearths of English homes ; 
it is no less true that the conversion of Britain will be won by 
the family life of our Catholic homes. 

H. Wartrernuousse, S.J. 


_ HERALDS OF THE SECOND SPRING 
V. BisHop WALSH 


O many developments had arisen in Catholic affairs in 

England during the decade which followed the Emancipation 

Act of 1829 that some decisive change in the organization of the 

Church had become imperative. Emancipation had brought 

many Catholics into the Houses of Parliament, and the old sense 

of inequality and oppressive treatment, so far as England was 
1 Tue CLercy Review, April 1947, p. 280. 
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concerned, was fast disappearing. Churches were being built 
freely in all parts of the country, and large congregations were 
forming in the new cities and industrial areas, where priests 
were urgently needed to minister to the Catholic immigrants 
and settlers from Ireland and elsewhere. As yet, there could be 
no parishes of a regular kind ; and the system of government by 
Vicars-Apostolic practically assumed that the clergy were still 
maintained as private chaplains by rich Catholics, unless they 
belonged to the religious orders. Sooner or later, a proper Hier- 
archy would obviously be necessary, and the Emancipation Act 
showed that the Government was no longer hostile to the Catho- 
lic Church in the old sense of deliberate exclusion and persecu- 
tion. But in the meantime the progressive increase of Catholic 
population had been so substantial, and the growth of new 
urban centres was so rapid, that some temporary relief must 
be given to assist the four Vicars-Apostolic. Their jurisdiction 
had since 1688 been divided between the London, Midland, 
Western and Northern Districts. 

Accordingly, the Holy See decided to create four new Dis- 
tricts in the year 1840; so that jurisdiction would henceforward 
be divided between eight Districts, known as the London, 
Western, Welsh, Central, Eastern, Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
Northern. Four new Vicars-Apostolic were appointed, and at 
the same time Bishop Walsh of the Midland District was to have 
a coadjutor, Mgr Nicholas Wiseman, who had hitherto been 
Rector of the English College in Rome. In this new group of 
nine bishops, one feature demands special attention. Only two of 
the nine were men of over sixty; and of the others Dr Mostyn 
was only forty, while Dr Wiseman was only thirty-eight. Bishops 
Baines in the Western District and Brown in Lancashire were 
still in their forties ; while the others were all in their fifties. But 
the difference of age between those who were under and over 
sixty implied an incalculable difference in their earlier educa- 
tion. Until the Catholic Relief Act of 1791 it had been illegal to 
conduct a Catholic school or college in England ; and those who 
were old enough to have been at school at that time had been 
sent to France to the English or Irish Colleges which had there 
maintained an unbroken tradition during the generations of 
persecution. The year 1791 had opened a new era; not merely 
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because it then became possible to establish Catholic Colleges 
in England; but still more because the old Colleges in France 
were suddenly confiscated by the French Revolution, and their 
students and masters had to flee for their lives to England. 
_ There, the old Colleges were soon reorganized in English sur- 
roundings, and the Colleges of St Edmund’s and Stonyhurst and 
Ushaw and others came into being. 

Of the nine bishops who had charge of the Church in Eng- 
land under the new arrangements which began in 1840, only 
Bishop Briggs in Yorkshire and Bishop Walsh, whose Midland 
District was now divided into the Central and the Eastern, had 
been educated abroad under the conditions which prevailed 
before the French Revolution. Bishop Walsh had actually been 
imprisoned during the revolution while he was still a student at 
St Omer’s. And in many other respects his background was 
singularly different to that of his colleagues among the Vicars- 
Apostolic. As a group they indicated one striking change which 
had come over the “‘Catholic body” in England during the past 
fifty years. Whereas the bishops had formerly been provided for 
generations by the landed aristocracy, such as the Talbots and 
the Petres, in this enlarged list of nine bishops Dr Mostyn was 
the only representative of that small social circle. Dr Wiseman 
represented one of those many Irish families which had been 
compelled by the penal laws to support themselves by trade with 
continental countries ; and he had actually been born in Spain, 
though both his parents were Irish. 

Dr Walsh also had an Irish father, who had settled in 
London and died while his son was a child. But Thomas Walsh’s 
mother was not a Catholic, and the boy had been brought up 
as a Protestant by her after his father’s death, and sent to school 
at St Albans. An uncle, who was a priest, had then provided 
for-his further education if he went to school at St Omer’s; but 
he was still a Protestant! while he stayed there as a student. The 
position was most unusual, but he received special care from 
Dr Stapleton, who was the President of the College. He showed 
great talent at school, and ‘in the same class with him was young 
Daniel O’Connell, the future “Liberator”? and hero of Catholic 
Emancipation. O’Connell took nearly all the prizes and won 

1 (History of Cotton College, p. 136.) 
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golden opinions from his masters: but his closest rival in those 
years was young Thomas Walsh. They were both schoolboys 
still, though O’Connell had left St Omer’s to finish his schooling 
at Douay, when the revolution assumed its violent phase and the 
religious colleges were forcibly seized. O’Connell and his brother 
managed to escape from Douay, but at St Omer’s both masters 
and boys were taken to prison; and young Thomas Walsh 
accompanied Dr Stapleton as a prisoner at Doullens. Only then 
did he become a Catholic, at the age of fifteen. 

Released from prison, they returned together to England 
and Dr Stapleton became president of St Edmund’s College, 
when the Douay students had arrived for refuge at Old Hall 
School, and it assumed its now famous name. After six years 
more, Dr Stapleton was consecrated as Vicar-Apostolic of the 
Midland District in succession to Bishop Berington; and he 
brought Thomas Walsh with him as his secretary. The young 
man had decided to enter the priesthood, but he was still only 
in deacon’s orders. Barely a year later Dr Stapleton died sud- 
denly, having gone to St Omer’s on business in an attempt to 
save the College property. In the Midland District he was suc- 
ceeded by Bishop Milner, who retained young Walsh as his 
secretary at first, but later sent him to Sedgley Park as spiritual 
director to the school. He did so well there that when Milner 
took over Oscott from its lay proprietors, he sent Walsh to be 
spiritual director there, and after a further ten years he was 
made President of Oscott, with Dr. Weedall as spiritual direc- 
tor. But Walsh had great gifts as a spiritual director and no 
capacity whatever for business affairs, and soon he and Weedall 
changed places, to the satisfaction of all concerned. His influ- 
ence and character commanded such respect that, when Milner 
in 1825 recognized that his own end was near, he appointed 
Walsh as his coadjutor: and in the following year, when Milner 
died, he succeeded as Vicar-Apostolic of the Midland District. 

As a bishop, he contrasted most strikingly with his prede- 
cessor and his succession marked the end of one crowded era, 
and the opening of another, which was to be even more eventful 
though in very different ways. Milner had revelled in contro- 
versy, whether religious or political; and for over thirty years 
he had been the focus of fierce conflicts. But he was also an 
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organizer of great ability and energy, and his ambitions were fun- 
damentally apostolic. He had inherited a deep and simple piety ; 
and Dr. Walsh had typified his own apostolic and spiritual 
ideals, though he obviously lacked any talent for administra- 
tion. But Milner’s own strong hand had restored discipline 
among the restless Midland clergy, and he had won devoted 
loyalty by his laborious and vigorous achievements. A new age 
was arriving ; and in the year that Dr Walsh assumed charge as 
Vicar-Apostolic his old school-fellow O’Connell was launching 
in Ireland the tremendous popular agitation which was to 
break down all further resistance and achieve the Catholic 
Emancipation Act. They must have had frequent contacts in 
the years between: because Milner had been the chosen agent 
of the Irish bishops in all the bitter controversies over the pro- 
posal that the Government should have the power to veto epis- 
copal nominations as a condition for admitting Catholics to 
Parliament. O’Connell had preferred to see his own agitation 
collapse rather than accept the veto; and Milner had been his 
robust and exuberant champion in England. But Dr Walsh had 
always been a man of peace, and as spiritual director at Oscott 
during those years of conflict, he had played no part in political 
controversy. Now, in this last phase, the decision was to lie 
entirely in O’Connell’s hands, when he employed his new tech- 
nique of agitation within the law but on an overwhelming scale. 
In 1828 he was elected triumphantly for Clare as a Catholic 
candidate who refused to take the anti-Catholic oath required 
at Westminster. Next year Wellington had to capitulate and 
the Emancipation Act became law. 

A new world opened when Catholic peers like the Earl of 
Shrewsbury and Lord Stourton and others who resided in the 
Midland District were enabled to play their part as legislators 
in‘the House of Lords, and Catholic gentlemen of distinguished 
families were elected to the House of Commons. Moreover, the 
industrial revolution was bringing its tide of new wealth and 
rapid expansion into the Midlands. Birmingham, so close to 
Oscott, was fast becoming one of the principal cities in England. 
In those conditions Bishop Walsh decided before long that he 
would enlarge Oscott by providing it with new buildings. ‘There 
were signs of a new vitality and expansion on all sides. Young Mr 
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Phillipps had actually begun building his Trappist monastery 
in Leicestershire, and Father Gentili’s missions there were pro- 
ducing an almost incredible religious revival, which suggested 
boundless possibilities elsewhere. Lord Shrewsbury’s princely 
generosity was seeking new outlets, to encourage and to sub- 
sidize the building of new churches and the reform of religious 
art. Pugin was active everywhere, and prepared to undertake 
every commission that was offered to him for providing noble 
buildings and their adornment for religious purposes. Wiseman 
had been home from the English College in Rome and had 
spent a whole year in exploring the new conditions. He had 
accepted O’Connell’s invitation to help, as editor, in founding 
the quarterly Dublin Review, and he had brought with him 
everywhere a great gust of enthusiasm and confidence and apos- 
tolic fervour which left no doubt that he was a born leader of 
men. Not least, the Tractarian movement in Oxford was gather- 
ing momentum; and the old Catholics had found, with distrust 
rather than with pride, that many of the ablest and most earnest 
clergymen in the Church of England were regarding the Catho- 
lic Church with an entirely unaccustomed attitude of respect 
and veneration. Wiseman was almost alone in recognizing the 
sincerity and the genuine piety of the “Oxford men’’, and he 
had seen the possibilities of establishing friendly relations 
between Oscott and Oxford, which were so close to each other. 
And when Bishop Walsh applied for a coadjutor, under the 
new arrangements which altered the name of his District from 
Midland to Central, he might well feel pleased at obtaining Mgr 
Wiseman to act both as his coadjutor bishop and as president 
of Oscott, with its new buildings ready for occupation. 

In his District, from that time forward, an extraordinary 
ferment of varied and conflicting forces was to develop. Indus- 
trial expansion was transforming the Midlands, in which villages 
grew into towns, and small market towns into modern cities. 
The demand for churches and for more priests was almost with- 
out limit; and Bishop Walsh, having no sort of aptitude for 
finance, did not even attempt to keep track of the commitments 
that he undertook on all sides in response to zealous appeals. 
Birmingham and other centres were so prosperous already that 
there seemed to be little need for caution, especially when he 

Vol. xxx H 
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had such generous supporters as Lord Shrewsbury and Mr Hard- 
man constantly coming to discuss new projects with him. He 
did not reckon that in almost every instance the generous pro- 
moter could do no more than make a substantial contribution 
towards the total cost, which would have to be raised by enor- 
mous efforts. And when Wiseman arrived as his coadjutor, there 
was less forethought than ever in regard to expense, while the 
projects became more ambitious and more inspiring. Wiseman, 
with his Roman training and his Irish temperament, had never 
concerned himself with financial affairs. One of his colleagues 
at Oscott in these days was to write afterwards that he had 
never known Wiseman even pay for his own cab fare, and that 
he made a practice of leaving such details entirely in the hands 
of the College procurator. 

In the great surge of prosperity and expansion that was 
sweeping through the Midlands, these problems of development 
and building would have been inevitable and fairly simple in 
themselves. But for Bishop Walsh it was complicated by the 
energies of so many zealous reformers. They disagreed among 
themselves ; some preaching a return to the Middle Ages, while 
others with equal fervour attempted to organize sodalities and 
public processions and popular devotions in imitation of modern 
customs in Italy and France. The mediaevalists demanded rood- 
screens and sanctuary curtains to surround the Holy Sacrifice 
with mystery and reverence; while the Italian missionaries, 
whose influence became so pervasive, wanted to bring the altar 
always closer to the people. Some believed that the Church 
must surely gain if crowds of visitors were attracted to Catholic 
services by announcements that elaborate music would be 
played there by celebrated musicians. Others insisted that any 
Church music other than plain chant, in its austere simplicity, 
was an outrage to Catholic worship. At any rate there was no 
lack of active interest in religious matters, even though the 
many reformers held such conflicting views. Bishop Walsh, with 
a large heart and a saving sense of humour and a deep sense of 
trust in divine providence, encouraged them all alike; and if 
need be he dealt with any critical situations in the light of 
commonsense whenever they arose. 

The question of Church music provided the occasion for 
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serious conflict more frequently than any other controversy. 
Even vestments could scarcely lead to active intervention, no 
matter how startling Pugin’s gothic patterns might appear. But 
music involved parish choirs; and local talent was apt to be 
extremely sensitive. Usually the desire of local performers to 
participate prevailed against all aesthetic protests. Pugin was 
driven to desperation by this persistent disregard for tradition. 


As you say (he wrote! to Phillipps), till the old Gregorian 
Music is restored nothing can be done, but now I almost despair 
—I do indeed. I built a solemn church at Southport. It was 
opened with a perfectly disgusting display and a bill ending with 
an Ordinary at 2 o’clock, 3s. 6d. each. Keighley was opened the 
other day with a most horrible scene. Not only was all decorum 
violated, but a regular Row took place between the musicians, 
who quarrelled about their parts in the church, and after an 
hour’s delay one priest drew off his singers and a Miss Whitwell 
—whose name appeared in the bill in gigantic letters—quavered 
away in most extraordinary style. There was no procession. Every 
building I erect is profaned, and instead of assisting in conver- 
sions only serves to disgust people. The church at Dudley is a 
compleat facsimile of one of the old English parish churches, and 
nobody seems to know how to use it. The present state of things 
is quite lamentable and were it not for the Oxford men I should 
quite despair. 


Pugin was notoriously over-sensitive, but Lord Shrewsbury 
had not that reputation, though everyone admired and respec- 
ted his fastidious taste. But Bishop Walsh had to choose on one 
occasion between giving a public rebuff to the good Earl, to 
whose generosity he was so deeply indebted, or risking a general 
insult to the devout parishioners of Derby. It was a most em- 
barrassing incident. Pugin’s new church in Derby was one of the 
most ambitious churches that had been built since the revival 
began, and Lord Shrewsbury had, as usual, contributed hand- 
somely, giving stained-glass windows and gorgeous hangings 
and many vestments. He had presented specially to Bishop 
Walsh one set in cloth of gold for use at the opening of all new 
churches. The opening took place during Wiseman’s visit to 

1 Life of Ambrose Phillipps, 11, p. 213. 
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England shortly before his arrival at Oscott as coadjutor bishop. 
He was present, and he reported afterwards to his mother that 
“it is without exception the most magnificent thing the Catho- 
lics have yet done in modern times in this country, and it is 
quite worthy of ancient days”. Pugin, as architect, had arranged 
to arrive in company with Lord Shrewsbury and Ambrose 
Phillipps, and they brought several Anglican friends to whom 
they hoped! to show “for the first time in England a real 
mediaeval High Mass, the full Catholic ritual in the surround- 
ings of Gothic architecture and vestments’’. But instead of finding 
that Mass was to be “sung to Gregorian chant by a surpliced 
choir”, they were appalled to see ‘“‘a full orchestra in possession, 
and a large choir including females, in accordance with the cus- 
tom of the day”. Pugin had rushed to the sacristy to protest, 
and there found the bishop already robed in the cloth of gold 
vestments. Even Lord Shrewsbury was so indignant that he de- 
clared he would not allow his vestments to be used if the “lady 
sopranos and fiddlers’ were to perform. But the bishop cared 
more for the feelings of parishioners who had spent months in 
preparation for the great event. He took off the cloth of gold 
vestments without hesitation, and put on a “dingy set of the 
French pattern’; and the Earl and his friends drove off in 
disgust. 

Even so, many of the older clergy in the Midlands con- 
sidered that Bishop Walsh allowed himself to be dominated by 
Pugin’s influence. They complained indeed of the influence of 
each of the ardent reformers whom he had encouraged. They 
had no welcome for reformers, whether mediaevalists or Italians 
or Roman prelates; and they desired to continue undisturbed 
on their traditional lines, labouring with patience and industry 
in what they considered to be the most suitable method of con- 
solidating the Church in a Protestant country. A most worthy 
and admirable representative of this old school was Dr Bowdon 
whom Bishop Walsh had at one time intended to make his 
coadjutor. Instead, he appointed Bowdon as President of Sedg- 
ley Park. His outspoken letters are most illuminating for all 
these years. Wiseman’s first triumphant visit to England, for 
instance, had not been a success among the Midland clergy, 

1 Mer Ward’s Sequel to Catholic Emancipation, I, p. 116. 
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though he had captivated Bishop Walsh immediately. Bowdon 
reported! that “‘his every movement is recorded”’ and that the 
bishop had quite fallen under his influence; but when they had 
met, Bowdon wrote frankly that he found Wiseman “distant 
and formal, the result of Roman pomposity” ; and again, “‘pom- 
pous and stiff, with the dignity of a Roman prelate”. When the 
bishop went to hear Wiseman preach, Bowdon remarked that 
“he is quite wrapt up in him’. For himself, he “did not like 
Wiseman’s writings nor his preaching. It is not English and is 
obscure. He appeals to the head and not to the heart. He cannot 
compare with Milner as a controversialist. I consider Baines 
and Lingard are the cleverest apologists we have”. Only after 
Wiseman had come to Oscott did Bowdon form a more favour- 
able opinion, finding him “candid and open and he showed 
civility.” 

Wiseman succeeded in establishing more friendly relations 
with the clergy, but they disliked many of his new ideas, quite 
apart from his encouragement of the Tractarians, which they 
deplored. Bowdon and the priests of his generation had a strong 
antipathy towards foreigners and their customs; and Bowdon 
expresses himself with sardonic humour on the prospect of hav- 
ing to attend one of the clergy retreats which the Italian mis- 
sionaries were being invited to conduct. “Solitary confinement 
for ten days in darkened rooms,” he wrote? to a friend, “‘and 
reflecting seriously on the state of our interior. I do not think 
that I can go through with it.”’ But these retreats only occurred 
at long intervals. Bowdon objected still more to the bishop’s en- 
thusiasm for Pugin’s architecture, from which there could be no 
escape once it was built. “I do not like St Chad’s or any of 
Pugin’s work,” he wrote® in another candid outburst. ““The 
episcopal palace is the most gloomy place I ever saw.” At Os- 
cott, he admitted that “there is much to admire, but the Bishop’s 
and the Doctor’s rooms are more like State apartments. It is not 
nearly so pleasant as Sedgley Park.” He complained that the 
bishop was as much under Pugin’s influence as under Wise- 
man’s, though in fact those two were almost at loggerheads 
very soon. He found that bishops always became “‘infatuated” 


1 Cotton College, p. 152. ? Tbid., p. 153. 
8 Tbid., p. 154. 
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whenever they formed a good opinion of a “‘tradesman or a pro- 
fessional man”. But “if Archbishop Pugens comes here,” he 
asserted boldly, “I shall not do anything he advises.” 

Dr Bowdon’s complaints were, of course, partly tempera- 
mental ; but he reflects clearly the insular prejudices of the older 
Catholics. They were shared, quite considerably, even by Dr 
Lingard ; and it is interesting to note his observations on various 
changes which were being encouraged by Bishop Walsh in the 
Midlands. His old English sympathies would suggest that he 
should have welcomed Pugin’s revival of mediaeval practices ; 
but in fact he disliked much of Pugin’s work and, with his 
immense knowledge of English history he was entirely sceptical 
of many “innovations” which Pugin claimed to be a direct res- 
toration of old customs. No less strongly than Pugin, he regarded 
the question of rood-screens as being much bigger than a matter 
of aesthetics. It involved the separation of the people from the 
altar ; and while Pugin considered that most necessary, Lingard 
thought it was a transient fashion which had had disastrous con- 
sequences before the Reformation. When the College chapel at 
Ushaw had to be enlarged Pugin, as usual, was invoked, and 


Lingard was asked for his opinion of Pugin’s designs. Lingard 
disliked the whole idea of a gothic chapel being added incon- 
gruously to the existing buildings, and he wanted simply to ex- 
tend the old chapel and make it look like a Roman basilica. 
When he was shown Pugin’s actual designs in 1844, with the 
organ planted on a rood-screen, he wrote! comically that this 


appeared so like one of my fowls clapping his wings that I un- 
consciously exclaimed : ““What have we here? The devil crowing 
over the choir?” It is, in my opinion, most frightful—and the four 
candles most ridiculous—and the rood and images above most 
unsightly. Do, I beg of you, sweep all away. Why must we put up 
roods, when for two hundred years they have been swept away in 
every country in Europe? 


A really momentous question was at issue, and Lingard 
pressed the point in subsequent letters. Why were the people in 
the ante-chapel not to have a full sight of the altar? 


1 Life of Lingard, pp. 301-3. 
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It was so originally when the altar was placed between the 
clergy and the people. I suspect that it was only after the monks 
had contrived for their own comfort choirs between the altar and 
the people, that roods were introduced, and those frightful figures 
of the crucifixion stuck up over the entrance to the choir; that as 
the people were shut out from the sacrifice, they might at least 
have some object to entertain their thoughts with while it was 
performed. 


Lingard’s erudite opinion was a great comfort to those, like 
Wiseman, who certainly desired magnificence in the building of 
new churches, but were entirely out of sympathy with Pugin’s 
determination to build on mediaeval gothic lines. Wiseman 
would have greatly preferred the style of the Italian basilicas. 
Bishop Walsh, with his gentle temper and his ready response to 
all enthusiasms, was quite willing to encourage both styles with- 
out committing himself to either. For a time Pugin’s ideas pre- 
vailed widely, but Wiseman kept on trying to discover the truth 
about rood-screens and their purpose. Lingard was nearly 
eighty when, in 1849, he was able to report cheerfully to his 
‘friend Walker that Wiseman had just been discussing rood- 
screens with the famous Jesuit antiquary, Pére Martin, at the 
opening of a new church. The Jesuit had confirmed Lingard’s 
view by asserting positively that rood-screens “were unknown in 
the ancient church before the twelfth century—that there is not 
one existing now that was not built after 1330; and that they 
contributed more than anything else to the spread of the refor- 
mation, by preventing the people from being corporally present 
at the service”. 

Lingard was the least quarrelsome and most accommoda- 
ting of men, and his great influence as an adviser behind the 
scenes for many years was due to his plain commonsense almost 
as much as his unrivalled knowledge of ecclesiastical history. He 
was not, as Bishop Walsh so often was, faced with the necessity 
of adopting Pugin’s views because some pious donor considered 
either that Pugin was infallible in matters of church architec- 
ture or was so eminent an architect that he must be given a free 
hand. With Wiseman’s help Bishop Walsh was able to control 
some of the most extravagant proposals of the mediaevalists ; 
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and he would have agreed cordially with Lingard’s exhortation! 
to his friend when a church in Yorkshire was being planned : 


Do not adopt all the whims of Pugin. Why, because when 
windows were not glazed, it was necessary to have curtains on 
each side of the altar, have them now? Why, because when men 
got up at midnight to say matins in the depth of winter, they 
therefore enclosed themselves as snugly as they could in the choir, 
have such a choir now walled round, and shut out by a screen 
from the public view? 


But it was not only Pugin’s gothic extravagances that alarmed 
even so open-minded a priest as Dr Lingard. His complaints 
were only a mild version of the indignant protests that assailed 
Bishop Walsh when he gave encouragement to so many different 
forms of pious innovation in the Midlands. The example was 
spreading elsewhere, and Lingard wrote? with dismay in 1841 to 
a priest in Yorkshire with whom he corresponded constantly : 


Is it possible that you Yorkshire clergy should propose to re- 
vive the antiquated practice of sprinkling the congregation with 
holy water? Does not each at his entrance take it for himself? 
What need, then, of a second lustration? . .. When the custom 
was introduced, I know not; but certainly it is unnecessary, and 
not at all adapted to this country. 

Am I to understand the carrying of the cross or the crucifix to 
apply to the processions of the guilds? I cannot believe that any 
human being could think of doing either in England. Why ! What 
would it be but to expose both to profanation and blasphemy? 
Would it not excite rows? and cause the public to carry the 
bearers and perhaps the priests before the magistrates? Is it not 
making religion ridiculous in the eyes of Protestants? We wish to 
catholicise England, and the wise men among us do it by means 
which must necessarily have a contrary effect. Let us endeavour 
to make our religion appear venerable and heavenly to those 
around us. Omnia mihi licent, sed non omnia expediunt. 


But more even than to these continental practices, which were 
introduced chiefly by the Italian missionaries, and subsequently 
by Faber and his Oratorians, the older clergy objected to Wise- 


1 Life of Lingard, p. 302. * Tbid., p. 306. 
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man’s avowed encouragement of the Tractarian leaders. They 
were receiving encouragement already from Ambrose Phillipps 
and Pugin and Lord Shrewsbury—though Shrewsbury had mo- 
ments in which he distrusted them heartily. Bishop Walsh was 
so charitable and kind-hearted that he was always ready to be- 
lieve the best of anybody. And Phillipps was able to report after 
his visit to Oxford.that the University press was actually en- 
gaged in printing various Catholic devotions and even whole 
sections of the Roman Breviary, and that there were many de- 
vout and highly intelligent clergymen there who were modelling 
their lives on the most austere monastic traditions. Phillipps 
had brought Father Gentili there with him, and he too had 
been enormously impressed. In fact Phillipps exaggerated be- 
yond all reason the extent and the influence and even the details 
of the signs which had pleased him so much. Wiseman was 
expected to take charge in all such matters, and his reports to 
Bishop Walsh were at times scarcely less enthusiastic than those 
of Phillipps. Some of the “Oxford men” had even begun to visit 
Oscott, in spite of Newman’s discouragement of such adven- 
tures ; and conversions were actually arising with increasing fre- 
quency. Wiseman had not the slightest misgiving or doubt as to 
the sincerity and earnestness of Newman and his friends ; and he 
believed in all humility that they were more deeply concerned 
with religious revival and with the spiritual life than were many 
of the Catholic clergy. On those points, at least, Bishop Walsh 
was entirely prepared to accept Wiseman’s judgement. 

But the whole tenor of Newman’s approach to a reform of 
the Church of England affronted the older Catholics. They de- 
tested, and resented as an offence to sacred Catholic traditions, 
this revival of Catholic liturgy, and this picking and choosing 
among Catholic doctrines while professing to remain absolutely 
loyal to the tenets of the Established Church. The Tractarians 
combined this endeavour to annex from the Catholics whatever 
appealed to them, with an unceasing denunciation of the Catho- 
lic Church itself and an active disapproval of those who pur- 
sued to its logical conclusion the path towards Rome. Later 
Newman himself had evolved what he called his Via Media, 
which the older Catholics not unnaturally regarded as a dis- 
honest attempt to have the best of both worlds. The Tractarian 
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clergymen, they believed, were determined to retain their com- 
fortable benefices in the Church of England while trying to 
satisfy their consciences with a pretence that Catholic faith and 
Catholic worship could be fully revived within the framework 
of the Established Church. As the representatives of a Catholic 
remnant which had endured persecution and penal laws for cen- 
turies, simply because they had refused to accept the Reforma- 
tion and its repudiation of the Catholic Church, the old Catho- 
lics could scarcely be expected to sympathize with the subtleties, 
and what seemed to them the deliberate prevarications, of the 
Oxford movement. And when first a few, and then many, of its 
members presented themselves in full submission as converts to 
the Catholic Church, it was felt that they were quite likely to 
change their minds again; and that they certainly ought not to 
be accepted on an equal footing without a long probation. Yet 
Wiseman arranged that they should be accepted almost imme- 
diately for ordination as Catholic priests ; and as such they were 
soon treated almost as a privileged élite. 

Moreover, there was an undeniable and exasperating atti- 
tude of condescension towards the “Catholic body” among these 
“Oxford men’, even after they made their profession of faith. 
Many of them regarded the English Catholics as ignorant and 
narrow-minded, and they objected particularly to O’Connell 
and the political character of the Irish Catholics. To Newman’s 
naturally conservative temper, O’Connell’s bombastic and 
demagogic methods aroused feelings of intense revulsion. Many 
of the English Catholics, however, had a similar feeling towards 
O’Connell and they detested his constant hostility towards Eng- 
land. But in fact O’Connell’s life was very nearly over, and he 
died after a long illness in May 1847. Newman had expressed 
his personal feelings with great candour in 1841, in a letter to 
his disciple Bloxam, which he intended that Ambrose Phillipps 
should see; and in it he not only stated his objection to O’ Connell 
and to the political activities of the Catholic Church, but de- 
clared that he found much more evidence of sanctity in the 
Church of England. He wrote with the utmost sincerity, and he 
made this criticism, among others, in explaining that he regar- 
ded sanctity among its members as one of the signs by which the 
true Church should be recognized. He could see no men like 
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Pusey, for instance, among the English Catholics ; and Phillipps 
had induced his confidential reply partly by having spoken with 
veneration of Pusey and his sermons. Phillipps replied at once 
by protesting that “I sympathize with Dr Pusey, not because I 
think we have no Men like him in our Church, but because I 
think he is so like the Men in our Church’. He wished that 
Newman had the opportunity, like himself, of acquaintance with 
Catholics so saintly as the Archbishops of Paris and Bordeaux 


and Lyons; and he added a very notable tribute! to Bishop 
Walsh : 


If Mr. Newman was acquainted with such Ecclesiasticks of 
our communion ... asa multitude of other saintly Prelates whom 
I have had the consolation of knowing on the continent, or even 
as my own immediate Superior, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Walsh, V.A. of 
the Central District, or as the Rt. Rev. Dr. Mostyn, V.A. of the 
new Northern District, he would know that we have some Men 
amongst not only our Clergy but even our Bishops possessed of a 
spirit akin to that of Dr. Pusey. 


The personal holiness and the unbounded charity of Bishop 


Walsh were indeed a potent factor in these triumphant years, 
for which he has never received due credit. His sympathy and 
support had mattered enormously to Wiseman during the years 
in which he strove, almost alone and against persistent dis- 
couragement and even active opposition, to open the road for 
Newman and his friends. When the strain was ended, and New- 
man had come from Littlemore to settle at Old Oscott, on the 
invitation of Wiseman and Bishop Walsh, Wiseman set down his 
own feelings in a private memorandum? which is most revealing : 


I came to England and into this district and college without 
a claim upon anyone’s kindness or indulgence, with overrated 
abilities, exaggerated reputation for learning, over-estimated char- 
acter in every respect. I was placed in a position of heavy respon- 
sibility and arduous labour. No one on earth knows what I went 
through in head and heart during my years of silent and solitary 
sorrow. In the house I have reason now to know that not one was 
working with me, thought with me or felt with me. Many an hour 
of the lonely night have I passed in prayer and tears by the lamp 


1Life of Ambrose Phillipps, 1, p. 211. ® Life of Wiseman, I, pp. 447-9. 
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of the Sanctuary; many a long night has passed over, sleepless 
and sorrowful. . . . How few sympathized (Mr. Spencer did cer- 
tainly) with the tone of soothing and inviting kindness which 
from the beginning Roman education had taught me to adopt, 
the voice of compassion and charity. . . . Newspaper assaults, 
remonstrances by letter (and from some of our most gifted Catho- 
lics), sharp rebukes by word of mouth . . . were indeed my por- 
tion, as though I compromised the truth and palliated error ; as 
though I narrowed the distance between the two by trying to 
throw a bridge over the hideous chasm, that men might pass 
from one to the other... 


It was Bishop Walsh’s foresight and sound instinct that had 
brought Wiseman back to England from Rome; and his sym- 
pathy and support had sustained him in all his lonely efforts. 
Bishop Baines had invited him several years earlier, but the 
defects of his character had made co-operation with Wiseman 
impossible. In the Northern District, where the old Catholics 
and their clergy were so much more numerous and more self- 
conscious and self-contained, Wiseman would have found prac- 
tically no scope whatever. In London he was definitely disliked 
for his Roman ways, and distrusted by the clergy. But the Mid- 
lands had provided him boundless opportunities and he had 
used them to the full, in strengthening and developing the pres- 
tige of Oscott, in encouraging the revival that was progressing 
already in so many various directions, in introducing new re- 
ligious communities from abroad and from Ireland, and above 
all in establishing personal relations with the Oxford Move- 
ment. Bishop Walsh had never failed to recognize his genius 
and to give it every encouragement. And in his last years, when 
the restoration of the Hierarchy was at last imminent, and Wise- 
man was obviously the bishop most fitted to become its head, 
but was opposed on personal grounds by insuperably powerful 
influences in the London District, old Bishop Walsh consented 
to be uprooted from the surroundings of his long life, to go to 
London as Vicar-Apostolic so that Wiseman could be with him 
as his coadjutor with right of succession. But for his self-sacrifice 
in those last few years of his long life, it could scarcely have 
been possible for Wiseman to become the first Archbishop of 
Westminster. 
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Even in the Midlands, Bishop Walsh is still remembered 
chiefly for his incompetence in financial matters, which created 
such an overwhelming problem for his successor. An affectionate 
appreciation of him, however, has been left by Canon Buscot! 
in his History of Cotton College : 


The Bishop was not gifted in the complex work of adminis- 
tration, and this serious drawback was increased by ill-health 
from which he suffered most of his life: constant headaches and 
still more painful maladies naturally incapacitated him for much 
active labour ; it made him slow and dilatory and generally un- 
businesslike, of which his clergy complained, not knowing the 
cause. In financial matters he was always in difficulties, his 
generosity outrunning his means, and had it not been for the 
help he received from John Earl of Shrewsbury, he must have 
sunk under his embarrassments. The Bishop never complained, 
least of all of his sufferings. 

As a preacher, he had a style and a manner all his own; 
judged by the canons of elocution, his inflexions, his delivery, and 
his pauses were all wrong; his voice was not good and his enun- 
ciation was thick; but his earnestness and his fervour stirred the 
hearts of his hearers. A favourite mode of address was: ‘‘Good 
Christian Gentlemen.” 


But his most fitting epitaph is to be found in one of Pugin’s 
letters? to Ambrose Phillipps. “Dr Walsh found the churches in 
his district worse than Barns: he will leave them sumptuous 
erections. The greater part of the vestments were filthy rags, and 
he has replaced them with silk and gold. For this he has been 
censured !”? The price had indeed not been paid, and his suc- 
cessor’s hairs were soon grey in the labour of saving the Midland 
District from bankruptcy. After the unexpected death of Bishop 
Griffiths in August 1847, Wiseman was appointed to take tem- 
porary charge of the London District, while continuing to be 
coadjutor to Bishop Walsh; and in July 1848 Bishop Walsh was 
translated to London, at the age of seventy-two, with Wiseman 
still as his coadjutor in the London District. In the following 
February the old Bishop died, having never recovered from the 


1 History of Cotton College, pp. 137-8. 
2 Life of Ambrose Phillipps, U1, p. 222. 
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upheaval of leaving the Midlands; and Wiseman succeeded 
him, to be appointed in the following year as the first Cardinal 
Archbishop in the restored Hierarchy. The old bishop’s body 
was taken back to Birmingham for burial in the cathedral which 
he had built there. “He left a reputation,” writes! Canon Bus- 
cot, “for sanctity as a man who led a mortified life and a man 
of humility and of prayer. Oscott College, St Chad’s Cathedral, 
Birmingham, St Barnabas’s Cathedral, Nottingham, and about 
fifty parish churches remain as monuments of his zeal and 
labours in the Midland District.” Those monuments and much 
else that was achieved under his rule in the Midlands, remain 
to this day; and Bishop Ullathorne, as a valiant young bishop 
whom even the herculean task of being his successor could not 
daunt, when he had to face the problems of rescuing his new 


diocese from its enormous debts, was soon to reap the benefit of 


all that Bishop Walsh had brought to life. 
Denis GwyNn 


NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 


HAT precisely, asks Pére Galtier in his recent brochure, 

Les Deux Adam,? constitutes the mystery of the Redemp- 
tion? Why, in other words, is the Redemption utterly beyond 
our understanding? The learned theologian observes that we 
often fail to advert to that element in the doctrine of Redemp- 
tion which transcends our comprehension, and is yet distinct from 
the mystery of the Incarnation itself. Once granted the funda- 
mental revelation of God made man we are able, without addi- 
tional difficulty, to believe that the Word Incarnate mediates 
with His Father for us, that the theandric charity with which He 
suffered and died for us availed to make superabundant satis- 
faction for sin and to merit grace for all mankind. All this is 
indeed mysterious, but it is not a mystery additional to the doc- 


1 Cotton College, p. 142. 2 Pp. 134. Beauchesne. 
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trine of the Incarnation itself. The real mystery of the Redemp- 
tion as such, answers Pére Galtier, lies in the necessary con- 
nexion that exists between the death of Christ and the salvation 
of the human race. Theologians are able to find many reasons 
to show how appropriate it is that there should be this necessary 
connexion ; but, when all is said and done, the ultimate reason 
of it is to be found only in the free will of God; He has willed 
that it should be so. This intimate dependence of us all upon the 
second Adam is the real mystery of the Redemption. 

In what, secondly, does the mystery of original sin consist? 
Many systems have been thought out by theologians to show 
how it is that in consequence of the sin of the first man, the head 
of the human race, all men should be not only deprived of the 
benefits that would otherwise have been theirs but truly in- 
volved in his guilt and born enemies of God. Natural solidarity, 
moral solidarity, the inclusion of our wills in Adam—these are 
considerations that may commend the mystery to our reason, 
but they do not show why it must have been so. The necessity 
of our dependence on the first Adam, like that of our depen- 
dence on the second Adam, has its ultimate reason only in the 
free and mysterious decree of God. 

There remains a third connexion into which we may rever- 
ently inquire: that existing between the two Adams themselves. 
That the second came to repair the damage that the first had 
wrought is plain enough; in this sense the second Adam is for 
the sake of the first. But are we to say that the second Adam is, 
as it were, an afterthought in the divine plan? Is He nothing 
more than a remedy for the failure of the first? As the reader 
will notice, we are faced by the question that has long divided 
Thomists and Scotists. Pére Galtier is a persuasive advocate of 
the Scotist view. He points out—and this seems to be the really 
original contribution that he makes to the problem—that, al- 
though Tradition provides little that can be taken as an explicit 
approval of the latter opinion, yet if we look deeper into the 
teaching of the early Fathers, especially that of Irenaeus, we 
find what must be regarded as an implicit affirmation of it. The 
Word Incarnate is always in the forefront of their thoughts ; and 
when they are asked to explain how God, foreseeing that Adam 
would sin and so involve the whole human race in disaster, yet 
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willed to create him, they have only one answer to give: God 
allowed it because He had always intended a second Adam to 
follow. Their gaze goes always to the second Adam, and it is 
only in the light of the second that the first can be explained: 
explained, not only as to the divine permission of his fall, but 
also as to the divine decree to create him, and us, at all. The 
Word Incarnate thus appears as the final and adequate purpose 
of creation itself, and in Him we must find the ultimate reason 
of all. Pére Galtier’s little book is rich in matter for deep 
meditation. 

A study of Christ less exclusively theological in form and 
much more ambitious in its scope, is Dom Aelred Graham’s The 
Christ of Catholicism.1 The book is clearly the fruit of profound 
thought, in which every page breathes the desire to make 
known, and to make. known to a circle of readers wider than that 
in which Catholic books usually become available, the true 
Christ ; the true Christ, that is to say, not an imaginary Christ 
invented by an a priori theology, not a figure embroidered by the 
imagination of what an incarnate God ought to be or might be 
expected to be; but the real, living, loving and lovable Christ 
who appears in the pages of the gospels ; true God, but also true 
man, the Christ of history who is also the Christ of faith. 

It will be acknowledged with gratitude by his readers that 
the true Christ is faithfully depicted by Dom Aelred in his early 
chapters. The author wields a facile and graphic pen, under 
which the Word Incarnate comes to life, and the pages (22-149) 
in which he describes the Christ of the gospels will repay careful 
reading and re-reading. The work has been done before: the 
names Fillion, Goodier, Grandmaison and, especially, Lagrange, 
spring to the mind; and Dom Aelred does not fail to recognize 
the debt he owes to the great Catholic writers whose work in 
this field has already sufficiently refuted the well-worn accusa- 
tion that “the traditional Christology is incurably docetist”. 
But while making use of the fruits of their scholarly research, he 
has set upon them the’stamp of his own personality and given us 
in these chapters a “Life” of Christ which everyone may read 
with spiritual profit and edification. 

As one approaches the second part of the book, which is 

* Pp. xii ++ 379. (Longmans. Price 215. net.) 
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primarily theological and designed by the author to complete 
that synthesis “‘of the scriptural testimony and the dogmatic 
teaching of the Church” which it is his main aim to provide, 
one is halted by a consideration which to the dogmatic theo- 
logian as well as to the Scripture scholar must already have 
occurred in his study of the earlier chapters: Has not the syn- 
thesis already been achieved in those chapters themselves? No 
one can have failed to recognize in Dom Aelred’s portrait of 
Christ as He appears in the gospels the same Christ who is des- 
cribed, more schematically indeed and almost anatomically, in 
the text books of dogmatic theology: He is truly the Christ of 
Catholicism. But does the author really maintain that this por- 
trait of Christ which we all recognize as so familiar is the out- 
come of an exclusively scriptural study? In fact he makes no 
such claim. It is our duty, he rightly says, to re-think for our- 
selves “‘the New Testament under the guidance of the Church”’. 
It is only because Dom Aelred has been so guided in his study 
of the New Testament, only because he has faithfully observed 
the rule laid down by the Vatican Council, ‘“‘ut in rebus fidei et 
morum ... is pro vero sensu sacrae Scripturae habendus sit 
quem tenuit ac tenet sancta mater Ecclesia”, that he succeeds 
so admirably in presenting to us a scriptural Christ whom every 
Catholic must welcome as the Christ he has always been taught 
to know. And it is surely the lack of such infallible guidance 
that has given rise to the multitude of “Christs” whom non- 
Catholics offer to a bewildered world as the Christ of the gos- 
pels. The famous kenotic text in Philippians, Christ’s “ignorance” 
of the day of judgement, His dereliction on the Cross—these are 
but instances of the pitfalls that await the reader who.approaches 
the study of the New Testament unequipped with some know- 
ledge of dogmatic theology, unguided by the living magisterium 
of a Church which Christ himself instituted as an infallible and 
perpetual witness to His personality. Dom Aelred is a theologian 
and avoids them successfully. The important part which theo- 
logy plays in scriptural exegesis is ignored by Ottley when he 
blames the Christology of Peter Lombard on the ground of “an 
a priori method of reasoning in regard to the Incarnation, draw- 
ing conclusions not from the picture in the gospels, but from the 
probable conditions under which an Incarnation of Deity may 
Vol. xxx I 
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be supposed to have occurred”; and Dom Aelred himself, in 
remarking of this criticism that it “is interesting, not only for its 
own sake, but because it may suggest reflections of wider rele- 
vance”, appears to allow more than a little justice to the taunt. 
But the answer to it lies surely, not in any attempt to extract 
the whole of Catholic Christology from “‘the picture in the gos- 
pels’, but in stressing the far more fundamental consideration 
that the Scriptures are not the sole source of revelation; that 
in the interpretation of the Scriptures the authority of the teach- 
ing Church is paramount and the analogia fidet always to be ob- 
served ; and that therefore Peter Lombard, St Thomas Aquinas, 
the scholastic theologians generally and Dom Aelred Graham in 
particular, are perfectly justified when they argue, as the author 
does (p. 179), that when we are told that the Word became 
flesh, ‘‘the meaning cannot be that the eternal Word underwent 
change; for that would be opposed to God’s attribute of immu- 
tability’’ ; or (pp. 186-7) that the apparent dereliction of Christ 
during His passion could not mean that He ceased to be God; 
or that His “ignorance” of the day of judgement could be only a 
“‘professed i ignorance’ ’ (p. 300). 

Briefly, one is tempted to suggest that, in fact, the synthesis 
of scriptural testimony and dogmatic theology i in regard to the 
personality of Christ, which Dom Aelred claims (p. v) to be the 
first to provide, has never been lacking in the Church of God. 
Dogmatic theology has never been pure theorizing in vacuo, nor 
scriptural study mere history. Nothing could be more true, noth- 
ing more worth saying, than that “‘unless the Church’s dogmatic 
teaching on the incarnate Word is, as it were, filled in and illus- 
trated by the New Testament narrative (the Catholic student) 
will be in danger of forming an abstract and impoverished 
notion of our Lord’s personality”’ ; and it is no doubt in this res- 
tricted sense that we are to understand the dictum of St Jerome 
that “to know nothing of the Scriptures is to know nothing of 
Christ’. But it is equally important, perhaps it is more impor- 
tant, to insist that the dogmatic teaching of the Church is itself 
suffused with scriptural thought, and that, on the other hand, 
a reading of the Scriptures that is unenlightened by some 
knowledge of theology may easily lead, and has often led, to a 
distorted conception of Christ’s person. And this is one of the 
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reasons why the Church wisely provides that vernacular versions 
of the Scriptures shall not be printed without “adnotationibus 
praecipue excerptis ex sanctis Ecclesiae Patribus atque ex doctis 
catholicisque scriptoribus” (can. 1391). 

The strictly theological chapters of Dom Aelred’s book are 
worthy of close attention ; they cover an extremely wide field of 
Christology, soteriology, Mariology, and even ecclesiology, and 
those who appreciate the magnitude of the issues involved will 
pay willing tribute to the author’s breadth of view and powers 
of compression. In such circumstances obscurities are apt to 
remain. One is inclined, for example, to question whether the 
distinction between personality and individuality, which Mari- 
tain finds serviceable in his sociological theories, is likely to 
prove valuable in clarifying the doctrine of the hypostatic union, 
when it leads Dom Aelred to write (on p. 211) that “our Lord’s 
personality, being divine, was wholly distinct from that which 
gave individuality to his human nature”, whereas he had written 
on an earlier page (179) that “the distinctive personality of the 
Word is what distinguishes the human nature of Christ from that 
of every other man”’. And is there not a contradiction between the 
statement (p. 183) that “‘the divine omnipotence is Christ’s personal 
possession as man”? (my italics), and this other (p. 196) : ““Christ’s 
human nature is not of itself omnipotent”? Perhaps there is also 
some inconsistency between seeing in our Lady the “‘freely con- 
senting instrument of the Incarnation” (p. 276), and yet favour- 
ing Fr Sutcliffe’s suggestion that at the time of her free and 
willing consent she was ignorant of the divine motherhood she 
was deliberately accepting (p. 283 and n. 35). These are 

‘examples of a number of points which Dom Aelred may think 
it worth while to elucidate when preparing any future edition 
of his important book. 

I think it may be justly claimed for Dr Doronzo’s De 
Eucharistiae Sacramento,1 which forms the third volume in that 
author’s course of Sacramentary Theology, that there is not a 
single question ever raised by any reputable theologian in con- 
nexion with this Sacrament that is not fully discussed in his 
voluminous work. For the seminary student one would be 


1 De Eucharistia ; tom. 1, De Sacramento. By Emmanuel Doronzo, O.M.I.,S.T.D., 
Ph.D. Pp. xiv + 780 + (70). (Bruce, Milwaukee. Price ten dollars.) 
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inclined to say that the treatise must be formidable in its bulk; 
and even his professor would be hard put to it, in the time of 
which he usually disposes, to deal with all the minute and intri- 
cate questions which receive attention here. But there is no 
denying its great value to the student of dogmatic theology. As 
in the case of the earlier volumes of the course which have been 
noticed in these pages, here too we find a judicious combina- 
tion of positive and speculative theology; meticulous care in 
setting out the errors contrary to each point of Catholic doc- 
trine, as well as the theological opinions of Catholic authors with 
which Dr Doronzo allows himself, sometimes very markedly, to 
disagree ; patient and painstaking elucidation of extremely sub- 
tle problems; and conclusions in matters of controversy which, 
even though one may not always be ready to accept them, are 
always well reasoned and persuasively presented. On the major 
theses regarding transubstantiation and the mode of Christ’s 
sacramental presence Dr Doronzo accepts the explanations 
which, especially since Billot’s memorable work on the subject, 
have come to be generally considered as the genuine view of 
St Thomas ; he pays generous tribute to de la Taille’s treatment 
of these points, though on some others, especially those which 
are connected with the latter’s view of the Eucharistic sacrifice, 
he disagrees with him. Among the matters to which authors 
usually devote little attention, and upon which the present 
work will be consulted with profit by those who are interested 
in them, are the following: the relation of the Last Supper to 
Christ’s celebration of the Pasch; the question of the words 
necessary for valid consecration; the permanence of the acci- 
dents and their operation; the necessity of the Eucharist; the 
problem of what constitutes the essence of the sacrament as 
such. Dr Doronzo’s work is provided with good indices : biblical, 
exegetical, Thomistic, onomastic, analytical; and when he has 
already been so generous it would seem ungracious to ask for 
more. Yet, in order to find one’s way about a work of such 
unusual dimensions the list of “questions” given at the begin- 
ning is hardly enough; one needs also a list of the author’s con- 
clusions. And perhaps in future editions Dr Doronzo, and his 
publishers, may be able to spare another few pages in addition 


1 See Toe Ciercy Review, 1947, XXVII, pp. 186-7; 1948, XXIX, pp. 120-1. 
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to the 850 of which the book already consists, to give 
us this further aid in the use of his copious and valuable 
material. 

The same general qualities distinguish the second volume 
of Dr Doronzo’s Eucharistic treatise, which deals with the 
Mass.? Perhaps the most noteworthy part of his work is his care- 
ful exposition and critique of the various theories on the essence 
of sacrifice in general and of the Eucharistic sacrifice in par- 
ticular. To all these, with the exception of that of Vasquez and 
that of de la Taille, he makes the objection that they do not 
sufficiently safeguard the essential relativity of the Mass to the 
Cross. The opinion of Vasquez is rejected on the ground that it 
makes the Mass nothing more than a sign of the sacrifice of the 
Cross, and that of de la Taille for the reasons which have led 
many theologians to abandon it, and also because it seems to 
make the Mass only half a sacrifice. Dr Doronzo’s own view is 
thus stated : “‘Sacrificium missae consistit formaliter in ipsa obla- 
tione et immolatione crucis, prout repraesentative reiterata in 
mystica mactatione eiusdem victimae, per consecrationem per- 
acta.” The oblation and immolation which are found in the 
Mass are one and the same with the oblation and immolation 
of the Cross; with this difference, however, that on the Cross 
the oblation-immolation was performed physically, whereas in 
the Mass it is performed objectively, intentionally, or “‘in esse 
representativo”’. The difference is not between a real order and 
an unreal order, but between two orders of reality, the physical 
and the objective or intentional. The author’s view, which in 
many respects is akin to that of Vonier and Masure, would seem 
to call for some further clarification of this distinction which is 
quite essential for the understanding of the theory. An unusual 
and valuable feature of this treatise on the Eucharistic sacrifice 
is a brief but very useful historical commentary on the Roman 
rite of the Mass and its various parts. 

Far less detailed in their method of treatment, and for that 
reason more handy as text-books for seminaries, are a number 
of manuals which have recently reached us from Italy. From 
the well-known house of Marietti comes De Deo Creante, by 


1 De Eucharistia; tom. II, De Sacrificio. The numeration of pages is continued 
from the previous volume: pp. 781-1219 + (47). Price seven dollars, 
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Padre M. Daffara, O.P.,} a treatise in which we would call 
special attention to an exhaustive treatment of the causation of 
evil according to the principles of St Thomas, and a particu- 
larly satisfying chapter on the union of soul and body. On the 
question of evolution the author is brief, but clear and definite. 
He allows that the evolutionary theory as applied to the sub- 
human sphere, so long as it makes due provision for the divine 
influence, does not run counter to Catholic doctrine. But he 
qualifies the same theory when applied to the origin of man, 
perhaps somewhat summarily, as ““omnino improbandus’”’. 

In a volume of 338 pages Padre C. Bozzola, S.J., deals with 
the Sacraments in general and in particular.? The author is 
sparing of words, but his treatment is clear and systematic, his 
choice of opinions tending rather to the conservative side. On 
the question of the efficacy of the sacraments he advocates the 
theory of moral causality; on the origin of the sacraments, the 
view that Christ instituted them all immediately and specifi- 
cally, historical objections being answered with the contention 
that it is not established that the Church has ever changed or 
introduced any essential sacramental rite; the matter of the 
sacrament of Confirmation is held to be the anointing con- 
sidered as including an imposition of hands; on the Sacrifice of 
the Mass the opinion of Vasquez is preferred ; on the effects of 
Extreme Unction P. Bozzola is less generous than many recent 
authors (e.g. Cappello) are inclined to be; and on Order he 
takes the view that the Decree for the Armenians, so faras it indi- 
cates the delivery of the instruments as the matter of this Sacra- 
ment, is not a conciliar definition but a statement of the doctrine 
current at the time. 

The same spirit of sober conservatism marks Padre F. X. 
Calcagno’s Theologia Fundamentalis,? which follows the tradi- 
tional lines of such manuals. In particular, the author insists 
upon the external criteria of revelation as alone providing a 
convincing proof of the divine origin of the Christian religion, 
allowing to the internal criteria only a secondary and unimpor- 
tant role. I have called this the traditional method ; and, accor- 


1 Pp. 262. Price 550 lire. 
2 De Sacramentis. (D’Auria, Naples. No price given.) 
® Pp. 323. (D’Auria, Naples. No price given.) 
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ding to the view of the great majority of theologians, it is. But 
one wonders whether, in view of the growing tendency among 
modern apologists to soft-pedal the miracle motif and to claim 
that the truly traditional method is that which regards subjec- 
tive dispositions as at least equally important,! the manuals of 
the future ought not to devote considerably more attention than 
they now do to the general question of apologetic method. 
G. D. Situ 


II. POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


NEVITABLY, the selection of books for notice under the 
Lato rubric must reflect the taste and interests of the 
writer. Interest in political and economic subjects never seems 
to slacken, and there is a constant stream of books to satisfy this 
demand. Hence one’s methods must always be selective, and 
can never hope to be in any way comprehensive. However, 
there is one recent book? which because of its interest and im- 
portance cannot escape notice. By now we are all familiar with 
the various methods of sampling public opinion. Mr Gallup, of 
the Gallup Poll, has achieved the distinction and ephemeral 
immortality, shared with jockeys, prizefighters and politicians, 
of having his portrait on the front cover of the American weekly 
magazine Time. There is our own Mass Observation which has 
produced some interesting reports for the Advertisers’ Guild. 
Both these methods employ a number of field workers, and aim 
at giving an adequate, even quasi-scientific, account of the public 
reaction to the question under discussion, whether it be the state 
of religion in Britain or the chances of the several presidential 
candidates in the U.S.A. 

Labour, Life and Poverty is the outcome of neither of these 
methods, but is the fruit of the observation made by one man, of 
the earnings and spending of a cross section of the workers in 
London. What was originally planned as a statistician’s study 


1 See our remarks on this subject in THE CLercy Review, February 1948, pp. 
11 


1 ff. 
® Labour, Life and Poverty, by F. Zweig. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
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of spending habits and poverty, primary and secondary, has 
turned into a survey of the whole of the worker’s life, his phil- 
osophy, his attitude to work, his attitude to saving, his employ- 
ment of leisure, his poverty of pocket and of spirit. It is of vital 
and absorbing interest to anybody who believes in the necessity 
of social reform being based on reality, on the facts. Dr Zweig 
himself confesses that, “‘I approached the enquiry in the spirit of 
the traditional economist who knows everything about every- 
thing, who has neatly classified all things and put them into 
separate pigeon-holes. But I came to realize how little is really 
known about life itself... . The renovation of economics and 
sociology can come only from the source of all being—i.e. from 
minute, conscientious and truthful observation of real life which 
can afterwards be testified to by others.” For this reason it 
should be made necessary reading for all officials of the Min- 
istries of Health, Labour and National Insurance who have to 
deal with John Citizen, for Cabinet Ministers and clergy, for 
bureaucrats and for legislators. 

The case histories alone, of which there are seventy-five, are 
proof of Dr Zweig’s industry and thoroughness. Of course, one 
cannot generalize too much from the material. The author 
collected, by personal conversation, over four hundred cases, 
and built up his conclusions on two hundred representative 
cases. They are of men—a large proportion of those he inter- 
viewed were unmarried men—he met in public-houses, at dog 
tracks, in amusement arcades, in hostels and institutions. (Given 
the locales where he found them, it is not to be wondered at that 
the prevailing mood was one of aimlessness and frustration.) He 
makes no statistical claims for his results, but is certainly justi- 
fied in speaking of their documentary value. At times the flood 
of swiftly changing facts has the effect of a documentary film. 

Out of this richness one can choose a few items to illustrate 
the whole. Expenditure on cigarettes and beer—both of them 
ever more heavily taxed—is the highest item in many budgets, 
sometimes accounting for nearly half a week’s wages. Next to it 
comes betting, chiefly on dogs. Pools apparently are not a drain 
on many people’s resources. Perhaps the central point is the 
worker’s attitude to his work. In our modern systems of pro- 
duction where there are such a large number of purely repetitive 
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and almost automatic jobs, there is often a purposelessness, the 
effects of which go very deep in the human psyche. They are 
deepened by the lack of spiritual purpose. The author speaks of 
a spiritual void, and of the longing of the workers for some pur- 
pose or cause to inspire them, some rallying cry which will 
‘“‘warm the heart and excite the imagination’’. As they fail to 
find this, they seek to alleviate their frustration through 
pleasure-spending: pools, pubs and dogs. ‘“What is perhaps 
most needed is a new ethics of workmanship. The mediaeval 
craftsman believed that his work was a sort of prayer, the ex- 
pression of his love and duty towards God and his fellow men. 
Much is to be said for the renewal of this conception in a 
modernized version suitable for our time.’ The more one reads 
- of the observations and suggestions of Dr Zweig, the more one is 
convinced of the providential nature and the suitability of the 
methods of the Young Christian Workers, based on reality, 
judging reality, acting on reality. They are in the tradition of 
Le Play, as is Dr Zweig, whose modest work— he makes no great 
claims for it—is worthy to take its place alongside that of Booth 
and of Seebohm Rowntree. 

The preoccupation with the effects of the techniques of 
machine production on our civilization which underlies a 
number of the observations of Dr Zweig has been dealt with ex- 
plicitly by several writers recently. The problem as stated by Fr 
Chenu, O.P., in a penetrating article! entitled, “Civilization 
technique et spiritualité nouvelle’’ is, ““Can the world of the 
worker, the people whose economy and common life is or- 
ganized around the machine, achieve their human destiny, and 
through it their divine destiny, in and through their work?” Or, 
to put it another way, “‘can the redemption of Christ find its 
‘obediential potency’ in this technical civilization of ours?” 
Without burking the difficulties or under-estimating the com- 
plexity of the problem, both technical and spiritual, Fr Chenu is 
optimistic with an evangelical spirit of hope, and refers to the 
remarkable statements of Cardinal Suhard in his Lenten 
Pastoral in 1947 on Christian Optimism. 

He sees the way out through, first, remedying the deperson- 
alization wrought by the machine by stressing the social nature 


1 In Masses Ouvriéres, Mai 1948, pp. 14-37. 
Vol. xxx K 
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of much modern industrial productive methods, and so bringing 
into the workers’ consciousness and life a “community of work” ; 
and along with this must go a reform of structure, so that the 
workers themselves participate in the direction and no longer 
work for an anonymous group of capital owners. Hence there 
must be no suggestion of rejecting material progress as such, but 
rather, through the operation of grace and technieal skill, of 
building up a “civilization of work’’. In this connexion Fr 
Chenu quotes the powerful words of Pope Pius XII in his 
Christmas message of 1941: ‘“‘It would be a wrong interpreta- 
tion of what we have said against materialism to deduce a 
condemnation of technical progress. No, we do not condemn 
that which is a gift from God. From the first days of the creation 
He has hidden in the bowels of the earth treasures which the 
hand of man must draw forth, both for his needs and for his 
progress.” 

This same theme is taken up by Fr Laisney in a small book! 
intended for the members of the various Catholic workers’ 
movements in France. It is divided into two parts: The Work of 
Man, and The Work of the Christian. The first part deals with 
man as continuing the work of creation, while the second shows 
how work and the worker share with Christ in the redemption 
of the world. In a simple way an outline is given of what may 
very well be called a theology of work, and the short chapters 
would make admirable material for meditations or talks ad- 
dressed to workers’ groups, showing them how they are united 
with God in and through their daily work. 

A useful pointer to one of the solutions of the problem of the 
reform of the structure of industry is to be found in a recent 
book? by the Member of Parliament for Wallasey, Mr Ernest 
Marples. After a short historical introduction he goes on to dis- 
cuss co-partnership, profit sharing, employee shareholding, and 
joint consultation. Perhaps the most valuable parts of the book 
are the different examples given of all these various aspects of 
employer-employee relationship in practice at the present time 
in England. Thus the approach is never theoretical. It does 
work, it is working, in industries so far apart as fruit growing 


1 Pour un travail chrétien, by Abbé Laisney. (Editions Ouvriéres, Paris. 80 frs.) 
2 The Road to Prosperity, by Ernest Marples, M.P. (Staples Press. 7s. 6d.) 
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and dry cleaning, textiles and confectionery manufacture. On 
the whole the author states the fears and suspicions of the Trade 
Unions in regard to such schemes with fairness, and answers 
them with conviction ; though (remembering how ineffective at 
times were the Joint Production Committees during the war) 
one would like to hear the workers’ point of view on the 
effectiveness of joint consultation. Nevertheless this is a most 
useful handbook for those people who are looking for a way of 
substituting collaboration for class-war, and at the same time 
ensuring that the worker shall take his rightful place in the in- 
dustrial system. The fact that Lord Woolton, in his introduction, 
does not agree on all points with Mr Marples may, in some 
people’s eyes, enhance the value of the book. 

A book of quite a different genre is The Free Society, by 
John Middleton Murry. During World War II Mr Murry was 
recognized as the most cogent and sincere spokesman for the 
pacifist groups in this country. Jn the first part of this book he 
traces laboriously the steps which have led him to abandon this 
belief, and to write, ‘‘(As) the outcome of a period of sustained, 
and I believe passionate and disinterested, thinking both on the 
nature of man in contemporary society and the nature of the 
human predicament, I have come to the conclusion that the 
clear decision to fight such a war, if it be necessary, is the noblest 
act of which the free society of which I am a member is 
capable.” The war to which he refers is a war against Communist 
Russia! The argument is diffuse and repetitious, as one might 
expect from a book written in three months under the influence 
of strong and sincere emotion. The reader is an interested, 
though at times embarrassed, spectator of Mr Murry’s 
struggles. Embarrassment gives way to perplexity when, keep- 
ing nothing back, he confesses that “‘my mind is a hybrid affair, 
at once Christian and non-Christian’’. To a point his argument 
is compelling. In a comparatively short time we must either 
have a world authority, which will be a supra-national Atomic 
Authority, or else we shall be plunged into a war which will be 
destructive of the world. The urgency arises from the technical 
strides that mankind has made, so that through projected 
missiles and atomic and bacterial bombs it will be possible for 


1 (Andrew Dakers. 12s. 6d.) 
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any big nation without warning to devastate and annihilate the 
greater part of the world. All the nations of the world have 
shown their willingness to surrender part of their sovereignty, 
and to submit themselves to some form of world authority—save 
Russia. So Mr Murry’s solution, in a chapter significantly en- 
titled ““Compelle intrare’’, is to offer Russia the alternatives: 
either come in peacefully or we will force you to do so through 
war, “‘the one just war’. 

The analysis of the international situation, as well as of the 
Russian Communist mind, is well done. But one is inclined to 
dissent from the necessity of war. This book was written before 
the nations of Western Europe, taking heart from the Marshall 
Plan, had shown their resolve to stand together and to build a 
peaceful, prosperous and positive defence against the attacks, 
both internal and external, of the Communists. This way cer- 
tainly holds out more hope for mankind than a war which 
would let loose incalculable forces, and which possibly would 
reduce the world to an inconceivable state of barbarism. Mr 
Murry is altogether too naive in expecting a palace revolution 
in Russia at the threat of war. That was perhaps within the 
bounds of possibility in 1941, but not now. 

His excursions into history as well as his knowledge of, and 
attitude to, Christianity are somewhat superficial. The war 
should be fought, he says, for tolerance, on which the future of 
civilization depends. He compares an attack by the rest of the 
world on Russia with the attack of Cromwell on the Catholics of 
the seventeenth century. Yet there are many good things, and 
shrewd judgements, in the latter section of the book which des- 
cribes what the free society is and how it should evolve. But it is 
all rather too remote from reality and even presumptuous. For 
instance, what can one do with an author who insists that the 
free society depends on a new birth of moral responsibility, and 
at the same time is at pains to deny that institutional Chris- 
tianity has a necessary part to play in this work of regeneration? 
Moreover, in this connexion he overlooks the vital question of 
the type of person that our modern civilization is producing. So 
we must return to the question put by Fr Chenu—is our in- 
dustrial society capable of humanization? Until that question 
is squarely faced, it is nonsense to hope for a spontaneous 
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generation of responsibility in a system where for Everyman 
the whole trend is towards ‘‘a sub-human state of intellectual 
irresponsibility”’. 

JouNn FITZsIMoNs 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THE PRIMARY PURPOSE OF MARRIAGE 


This is defined as the procreation and education of children, 
and about the first mentioned there is no particular difficulty. 
But to what extent does the exclusion of the second, namely 
education of the children, make the marriage consent invalid? 


(E.) 
REPLY 


Canon 1013, §1. Matrimonii finis primarius est procreatio 
atque educatio prolis. ... 

Canon 1080, §2. Consensus matrimonialis est actus volun- 
tatis quo utraque pars tradit et acceptat ius in corpus, per- 
petuum et exclusivum, in ordine ad actus per se aptos ad prolis 
generationem. 

Canon 1086, §2. At si alterutra vel utraque pars positivo 
voluntatis actu excludat matrimonium ipsum, aut omne ius ad 
coniugalem actum, vel essentialem aliquam matrimonii pro- 
prietatem, invalide contrahit. 

Canon 1092. Conditio semel apposita et non revocata: I. si 
de futuro necessaria vel impossibilis vel turpis, sed non contra 
matrimonii substantiam, pro non adiecta habeatur. 2. Si de 
futuro contra matrimonii substantiam, illud reddit invalidum. 

Summa Theol. Suppl. 49, 2, ad 1... in prole non solum in- 
telligitur procreatio prolis, sed etiam educatio ipsius ; ad quam, 
sicut ad finem, ordinatur tota communicatio operum, quae est 
inter virum et uxorem, inquantum sunt matrimonio con- 
iuncti.... 
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In order to avoid numberless problems which arise when- 
ever the validity of marriage consent is in question, we assume 
that the consent is good in all other respects, but that a con- 
dition or positive act of the will is introduced relating solely to 
the well being or education of offspring, for example, that any 
children of the marriage should be killed, given to an orphanage 
or to adoptive parents, or educated in heresy or infidelity. We 
must also take it for granted that the limitation is introduced 
not merely im the sense of refusing to fulfil an obligation 
assumed, but in the sense of refusing the obligation itself, a 
rather fine distinction which enters closely into the analysis 
of a valid marriage consent. 

(i) The elearest and the neatest solution is to maintain, with 
Vromant,? and Vermeersch-Creusen? that “‘educatio prolis”’ does 
not pertain to the substance of marriage, from which it follows 
that a condition determining even to kill the offspring, though 
grossly immoral, is considered not to have been made, as in 
canon 1092.1, a legal presumption turis et de iure admitting of no 
proof to the contrary in De Smet’s view.‘ 

It is for those holding this opinion to explain how it come 
about that something pertaining to the primary purpose of th: 
contract is not of its substance. The Catholic tradition linkin 
procreation and education of children as the primary purpose o! 
marriage, is repeatedly expressed in Casti Connubu and all th 
official documents, including the most recent one of the Hol) 
Office, 1 April, 1944.° Though the opinion has much to recom 
mend it, particularly its simplicity, the common teaching « 
theologians and canonists seems to be against it.® 

ii) At the other extreme is the position accepting educatio: 
of offspring as belonging to the substance of marriage, an 
making it include spiritual formation in the true religion, 
that a pact to bring up the children in heresy or inficteticy 


iwainst the subst ance of marr*or ane aS Su b try slid ites th 
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1 Pp. 262. Price 550 lire. 
® De Sacramentis. (D'Auria, Naples. No price given.) 
* Pp. 323. (D’Auria, Naples. No price given.) 
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contract. This view, held by some of the older writers, is anti- 
quated and in our view to be rejected, as regards both heresy 
and infidelity, even when the parties are Catholics.” The reason 
for its rejection is that the contract is a natural one, with the 
natural good of offspring in view: married people as such under- 
take to secure this natural good for their children, though as 
Christians they are also bound to bring up their children in the 
true religion. The Church repeatedly insists on this obligation, 
even to the extent of attaching a censure, in canon 2319.2, to 
its non-observance; but the lack of it is not, we think, to be 
regarded as invalidating the contract on the ground of being 
“contra bonum prolis”. Occasionally, however, it can be 
shown that a Catholic party imposed on the non-Catholic a 
condition de praesent, as in canon 1092.4, safeguarding the faith 
of the offspring, and that the non-Catholic did not accept it : the 
marriage might then be invalid, not because of a condition 
‘contra bonum prolis”’ but because of an unverified condition 
“de praesenti’’.® 

(iii) We have, lastly, the view which is now commonly held, 
and which we believe to be the correct solution : it belongs to the 
substance of marriage, because entering into its primary pur- 
pose, that parents assume the right and the obligation of 
physically educating their children, and if this is positively ex- 
cluded there is no true and valid marriage consent. 

The exclusion may take the form of an intention to practise 
ibortion, or to kill the children if born, or to cause them some 
grave physical injury. Apart from those who defend the view 
explained in (i), there is agreement that this does manifestly 
constitute an intention “‘contra bonum prolis” invalidating the 
contract. 

Or it may take the form of intending to exclude the children 
from the paternal home, by getting them adopted or brought wp 
inan inetitutinon Thie thonadh morally wronde on other ereanuned 
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of spending habits and poverty, primary and secondary, has 
turned into a survey of the whole of the worker’s life, his phil- 
osophy, his attitude to work, his attitude to saving, his employ- 
ment of leisure, his poverty of pocket and of spirit. It is of vital 
and absorbing interest to anybody who believes in the necessity 
of social reform being based on reality, on the facts. Dr Zweig 
himself confesses that, ‘‘I approached the enquiry in the spirit of 
the traditional economist who knows everything about every- 
thing, who has neatly classified all things and put them into 
separate pigeon-holes. But I came to realize how little is really 
known about life itself. . . . The renovation of economics and 
sociology can come only from the source of all being—i.e. from 
minute, conscientious and truthful observation of real life which 
can afterwards be testified to by others.” For this reason it 
should be made necessary reading for all officials of the Min- 
istries of Health, Labour and National Insurance who have to 
deal with John Citizen, for Cabinet Ministers and clergy, for 
bureaucrats and for legislators. 

The case histories alone, of which there are seventy-five, are 
proof of Dr Zweig’s industry and thoroughness. Of course, one 
cannot generalize too much from the material. The author 
collected, by personal conversation, over four hundred cases, 
and built up his conclusions on two hundred representative 
cases. They are of men—a large proportion of those he inter- 
viewed were unmarried men—he met in public-houses, at dog 
tracks, in amusement arcades, in hostels and institutions. (Given 
the locales where he found them, it is not to be wondered at that 
the prevailing mood was one of aimlessness and frustration.) He 
makes no statistical claims for his results, but is certainly justi- 
fied in speaking of their documentary value. At times the flood 
of swiftly changing facts has the effect of a documentary film. 

Out of this richness one can choose a few items to illustrate 
the whole. Expenditure on cigarettes and beer—both of them 
ever more heavily taxed—is the highest item in many budgets, 
sometimes accounting for nearly half a week’s wages. Next to it 
comes betting, chiefly on dogs. Pools apparently are not a drain 
on many people’s resources. Perhaps the central point is the 
worker’s attitude to his work. In our modern systems of pro- 
duction where there are such a large number of purely repetitive 
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and almost automatic jobs, there is often a purposelessness, the 
effects of which go very deep in the human psyche. They are 
deepened by the lack of spiritual purpose. The author speaks of 
a spiritual void, and of the longing of the workers for some pur- 
pose or cause to inspire them, some rallying cry which will 
‘“‘warm the heart and excite the imagination’. As they fail to 
find this, they seek to alleviate their frustration through 
pleasure-spending: pools, pubs and dogs. ‘What is perhaps 
most needed is a new ethics of workmanship. The mediaeval 
craftsman believed that his work was a sort of prayer, the ex- 
pression of his love and duty towards God and his fellow men. 
Much is to be said for the renewal of this conception in a 
modernized version suitable for our time.’’ The more one reads 
- of the observations and suggestions of Dr Zweig, the more one is 
convinced of the providential nature and the suitability of the 
methods of the Young Christian Workers, based on reality, 
judging reality, acting on reality. They are in the tradition of 
Le Play, as is Dr Zweig, whose modest work—he makes no great 
claims for it—is worthy to take its place alongside that of Booth 
and of Seebohm Rowntree. 

The preoccupation with the effects of the techniques of 
machine production on our civilization which underlies a 
number of the observations of Dr Zweig has been dealt with ex- 
plicitly by several writers recently. The problem as stated by Fr 
Chenu, O.P., in a penetrating article! entitled, ‘Civilization 
technique et spiritualité nouvelle’’ is, ““Can the world of the 
worker, the people whose economy and common life is or- 
ganized around the machine, achieve their human destiny, and 
through it their divine destiny, in and through their work?” Or, 
to put it another way, ‘“‘can the redemption of Christ find its 
‘obediential potency’ in this technical civilization of ours?” 
Without burking the difficulties or under-estimating the com- 
plexity of the problem, both technical and spiritual, Fr Chenu is 
optimistic with an evangelical spirit of hope, and refers to the 
remarkable statements of Cardinal Suhard in his Lenten 
Pastoral in 1947 on Christian Optimism. 

He sees the way out through, first, remedying the deperson- 
alization wrought by the machine by stressing the social nature 


1 In Masses Ouvriéres, Mai 1948, pp. 14-37. 
Vol. xxx K 
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of much modern industrial productive methods, and so bringing 
into the workers’ consciousness and life a ““community of work”’ ; 
and along with this must go a reform of structure, so that the 
workers themselves participate in the direction and no longer 
work fer an anonymous group of capital owners. Hence there 
must be no suggestion of rejecting material progress as such, but 
rather, through the operation of grace and technieal skill, of 
building up a “civilization of work’’. In this connexion Fr 
Chenu quotes the powerful words of Pope Pius XII in his 
Christmas message of 1941: ‘“‘It would be a wrong interpreta- 
tion of what we have said against materialism to deduce a 
condemnation of technical progress. No, we do not condemn 
that which is a gift from God. From the first days of the creation 
He has hidden in the bowels of the earth treasures which the 
hand of man must draw forth, both for his needs and for his 
progress.” 

This same theme is taken up by Fr Laisney in a small book! 
intended for the members of the various Catholic workers’ 
movements in France. It is divided into two parts: The Work of 
Man, and The Work of the Christian. The first part deals with 
man as continuing the work of creation, while the second shows 
how work and the worker share with Christ in the redemption 
of the world. In a simple way an outline is given of what may 
very well be called a theology of work, and the short chapters 
would make admirable material for meditations or talks ad- 
dressed to workers’ groups, showing them how they are united 
with God in and through their daily work. 

A useful pointer to one of the solutions of the problem of the 
reform of the structure of industry is to be found in a recent 
book? by the Member of Parliament for Wallasey, Mr Ernest 
Marples. After a short historical introduction he goes on to dis- 
cuss co-partnership, profit sharing, employee shareholding, and 
joint consultation. Perhaps the most valuable parts of the book 
are the different examples given of all these various aspects of 
employer-employee relationship in practice at the present time 
in England. Thus the approach is never theoretical. It does 
work, it is working, in industries so far apart as fruit growing 


1 Pour un travail chrétien, by Abbé Laisney. (Editions Ouvriéres, Paris. 80 frs.) 
2 The Road to Prosperity, by Ernest Marples, M.P. (Staples Press. 7s. 6d.) 
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and dry cleaning, textiles and confectionery manufacture. On 
the whole the author states the fears and suspicions of the Trade 
Unions in regard to such schemes with fairness, and answers 
them with conviction ; though (remembering how ineffective at 
times were the Joint Production Committees during the war) 
one would like to hear the workers’ point of view on the 
effectiveness of joint consultation. Nevertheless this is a most 
useful handbook for those people who are looking for a way of 
substituting collaboration for class-war, and at the same time 
ensuring that the worker shall take his rightful place in the in- 
dustrial system. The fact that Lord Woolton, in his introduction, 
does not agree on all points with Mr Marples may, in some 
people’s eyes, enhance the value of the book. 

A book of quite a different genre is The Free Society, by 
John Middleton Murry.t During World War II Mr Murry was 
recognized as the most cogent and sincere spokesman for the 
pacifist groups in this country. Jn the first part of this book he 
traces laboriously the steps which have led him to abandon this 
belief, and to write, “‘(As) the outcome of a period of sustained, 
and I believe passionate and disinterested, thinking both on the 
nature of man in contemporary society and the nature of the 
human predicament, I have come to the conclusion that the 
clear decision to fight such a war, if it be necessary, is the noblest 
act of which the free society of which I am a member is 
capable.” The war to which he refers is a war against Communist 
Russia! The argument is diffuse and repetitious, as one might 
expect from a book written in three months under the influence 
of strong and sincere emotion. The reader is an interested, 
though at times embarrassed, spectator of Mr Murry’s 
struggles. Embarrassment gives way to perplexity when, keep- 
ing nothing back, he confesses that ‘‘my mind is a hybrid affair, 
at once Christian and non-Christian”. To a point his argument 
is compelling. In a comparatively short time we must either 
have a world authority, which will be a supra-national Atomic 
Authority, or else we shall be plunged into a war which will be 
destructive of the world. The urgency arises from the technical 
strides that mankind has made, so that through projected 
missiles and atomic and bacterial bombs it will be possible for 


1 (Andrew Dakers. 12s. 6d.) 
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any big nation without warning to devastate and annihilate the 
greater part of the world. All the nations of the world have 
shown their willingness to surrender part of their sovereignty, 
and to submit themselves to some form of world authority—save 
Russia. So Mr Murry’s solution, in a chapter significantly en- 
titled ““Compelle intrare’’, is to offer Russia the alternatives: 
either come in peacefully or we will force you to do so through 
war, “the one just war’. 

The analysis of the international situation, as well as of the 
Russian Communist mind, is well done. But one is inclined to 
dissent from the necessity of war. This book was written before 
the nations of Western Europe, taking heart from the Marshall 
Plan, had shown their resolve to stand together and to build a 
peaceful, prosperous and positive defence against the attacks, 
both internal and external, of the Communists. This way cer- 
tainly holds out more hope for mankind than a war which 
would let loose incalculable forces, and which possibly would 
reduce the world to an inconceivable state of barbarism. Mr 
Murry is altogether too naive in expecting a palace revolution 
in Russia at the threat of war. That was perhaps within the 
bounds of possibility in 1941, but not now. 

His excursions into history as well as his knowledge of, and 
attitude to, Christianity are somewhat superficial. The war 
should be fought, he says, for tolerance, on which the future of 
civilization depends. He compares an attack by the rest of the 
world on Russia with the attack of Cromwell on the Catholics of 
the seventeenth century. Yet there are many good things, and 
shrewd judgements, in the latter section of the book which des- 
cribes what the free society is and how it should evolve. But it is 
all rather too remote from reality and even presumptuous. For 
instance, what can one do with an author who insists that the 
free’society depends on a new birth of moral responsibility, and 
at the same time is at pains to deny that institutional Chris- 
tianity has a necessary part to play in this work of regeneration? 
Moreover, in this connexion he overlooks the vital question of 
the type of person that our modern civilization is producing. So 
we must return to the question put by Fr Chenu—is our in- 
dustrial society capable of humanization? Until that question 
is squarely faced, it is nonsense to hope for a spontaneous 
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generation of responsibility in a system where for Everyman 
the whole trend is towards “‘a sub-human state of intellectual 
irresponsibility”’. 

Joun Fitzsimons 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THE PRIMARY PURPOSE OF MARRIAGE 


This is defined as the procreation and education of children, 
and about the first mentioned there is no particular difficulty. 
But to what extent does the exclusion of the second, namely 
education of the children, make the marriage consent invalid? 


(E.) 
REPLY 


Canon 1013, §1. Matrimonii finis primarius est procreatio 
atque educatio prolis. ... 

Canon 1080, §2. Consensus matrimonialis est actus volun- 
tatis quo utraque pars tradit et acceptat ius in corpus, per- 
petuum et exclusivum, in ordine ad actus per se aptos ad prolis 
generationem. 

Canon 1086, §2. At si alterutra vel utraque pars positivo 
voluntatis actu excludat matrimonium ipsum, aut omne ius ad 
coniugalem actum, vel essentialem aliquam matrimonii pro- 
prietatem, invalide contrahit. 

Canon 1092. Conditio semel apposita et non revocata: I. si 
de futuro necessaria vel impossibilis vel turpis, sed non contra 
matrimonii substantiam, pro non adiecta habeatur. 2. Si de 
futuro contra matrimonii substantiam, illud reddit invalidum. 

Summa Theol. Suppl. 49, 2, ad 1... in prole non solum in- 
telligitur procreatio prolis, sed etiam educatio ipsius ; ad quam, 
sicut ad finem, ordinatur tota communicatio operum, quae est 
inter virum et uxorem, inquantum sunt matrimonio con- 
iuncti.... 
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In order to avoid numberless problems which arise when- 
ever the validity of marriage consent is in question, we assume 
that the consent is good in all other respects, but that a con- 
dition or positive act of the will is introduced relating solely to 
the well being or education of offspring, for example, that any 
children of the marriage should be killed, given to an orphanage 
or to adoptive parents, or educated in heresy or infidelity. We 
must also take it for granted that the limitation is introduced 
not merely im the sense of refusing to fulfil an obligation 
assumed, but in the sense of refusing the obligation itself, a 
rather fine distinction which enters closely into the analysis 
of a valid marriage consent. 

(i) The elearest and the neatest solution is to maintain, with 
Vromant,? and Vermeersch-Creusen® that “‘educatio prolis’’ does 
not pertain to the substance of marriage, from which it follows 
that a condition determining even to kill the offspring, though 
grossly immoral, is considered not to have been made, as in 
canon 1092.1, a legal presumption iuris et de ture admitting of no 
proof to the contrary in De Smet’s view.4 

_ It is for those holding this opinion to explain how it comes 
about that something pertaining to the primary purpose of the 
contract is not of its substance. The Catholic tradition linking 
procreation and education of children as the primary purpose of 
marriage, is repeatedly expressed in Casti Connubii and all the 
official documents, including the most recent one of the Holy 
Office, 1 April, 1944.5 Though the opinion has much to recom- 
mend it, particularly its simplicity, the common teaching of 
theologians and canonists seems to be against it.® 

(ii) At the other extreme is the position accepting education 
of offspring as belonging to the substance of marriage, and 
making it include spiritual formation in the true religion, so 
that a pact to bring up the children in heresy or infidelity is 
against the substance of marriage, and as such invalidates the 


1 Cf. THe CLercy Review, 1931, I, p. 36; 1937, XIII, p. 124; 1947, XXVII, 
Pp. 120. 

2 De Matrimonio, §175. 

3 Epitome, II, §381. 

“ De Matrimonio, §154. 

5 THe CLercy REVIEW, 1944, XXIV, p. 565. 

® Cf. Tomlin, Conditional Matrimonial Consent, p. 298. 
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contract. This view, held by some of the older writers,! is anti- 
quated and in our view to be rejected, as regards both heresy 
and infidelity, even when the parties are Catholics.? The reason 
for its rejection is that the contract is a natural one, with the 
natural good of offspring in view : married people as such under- 
take to secure this natural good for their children, though as 
Christians they are also bound to bring up their children in the 
true religion. The Church repeatedly insists on this obligation, 
even to the extent of attaching a censure, in canon 2319.2, to 
its non-observance; but the lack of it is not, we think, to be 
regarded as invalidating the contract on the ground of being 
“contra bonum prolis’. Occasionally, however, it can be 
shown that a. Catholic party imposed on the non-Catholic a 
condition de praesenti, as in canon 1092.4, safeguarding the faith 
of the offspring, and that the non-Catholic did not accept it : the 
marriage might then be invalid, not because of a condition 
“contra bonum prolis” but because of an unverified condition 
“de praesenti’’.3 

(iii) We have, lastly, the view which is now commonly held, 
and which we believe to be the correct solution : it belongs to the 
substance of marriage, because entering into its primary pur- 
pose, that parents assume the right and the obligation of 
physically educating their children, and if this is positively ex- 
cluded there is no true and valid marriage consent. 

The exclusion may take the form of an intention to practise 
abortion, or to kill the children if born, or to cause them some 
grave physical injury. Apart from those who defend the view 
explained in (i), there is agreement that this does manifestly 
constitute an intention “‘contra bonum prolis” invalidating the 
contract. 

Or it may take the form of intending to exclude the children 
from the paternal home, by getting them adopted or brought up 
in an institution. This, though morally wrong on other grounds, 
is generally held not to invalidate the contract, because not 
wholly and necessarily against the physical good of the off- 

1 Cf. Tomlin, op. cit., p. 310; Wernz-Vidal, IV, §518, n. 
2 Gougnard-Heylen, De Matrimonio; Priimmer, Theat * Moralis, III, §739, p 


235; Cappello, De Matrimonio, §631.4, retains it in the case of Catholic parties. 
3 Cf. Apollinaris, 1928, I, p. 120. 


4 E.g. Gasparri, De Matrimonio, §g05 ; Payen, De Matrimonio, IT, §78. 
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spring.’ In our view, a better explanation is that the parties do, 
in these circumstances, accept the obligation of educating their 
children, since they do at least intend to effect it through some 
other agency; it is firmly established that the acceptance of the 
obligation suffices for a valid contract. 


CRIME AND NULLITY PROCESs 


If a marriage is invalid owing to an undispensed impedi- 
ment of crime in the first degree, the parties may not accuse it of 
invalidity since they are the cause of the impediment; neither 
may the promotor iustitiae start proceedings since this impediment 
is clearly not public. How then is the process started? 


REPLY 


Provida, art. 35, §1, Habiles ad accusandum sunt: 1. Con- 
iuges, nisi ipsi fuerint impedimenti causa ; 2. Promotor iustitiae, 
in impedimentis natura sua publicis, iure proprio et absque 
praevia denuntiatione; praevia denuntiatione in aliis impedi- 
mentis, si iure actionem instituendi ad obtinendam declara- ° 
tionem nullitatis sui matrimonii denuncians careat. . . . (This 
article is an expansion of canon 1971). 

Canon 1037. Publicum censetur impedimentum quod pro- 
bari in foro externo potest ; secus est occultum. 

Some commentators, both before and after the Code? give a 
special meaning to the distinction between impediments which 
are public and those which are not : impediments zuris publici are 
those which principally relate to the common good, iuris privati 
those which principally concern the private good of individuals, 
e.g. impotence. It is certain that the impediment of crime, 
though nearly always extremely occult, is public in the sense 
that it has been made for the protection of the sanctity of mar- 
riage as a public institution. This being so, it comes within the 
province of the Promotor Iustitiae, subject to all the provisions 


1 Bayon, De Matrimonio, §773. 
2 E.g. Wernz-Vidal, Jus Canonicum, V, §147, ix. 
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of the law in such cases! to start the proceedings for a declara- 
tion of nullity. 

The Rotal jurisprudence have more than once accepted this 
meaning of “‘public’’ in the present context, a meaning which 
goes far beyond that in canon 1037. One example, a judgement 
given 11 August, 1928,” is printed by Bouscaren, Digest, II, p. 
543, in an English translation. Another more recent one (1934) 
is explained by Doheny, Canonical Procedure (second edition), 
p. 112. 


BAPTISM BY ASPERSION 


When receiving a family, including young children, into 
the Church, the parents attested that the non-Catholic minister 
baptized one child (thought to be in danger of death) by 
sprinkling water from a small bottle with the type of stopper 
used in scent bottles. The water was sprinkled on the child’s 
face, but the witnesses could not say whether it flowed or not. 
Did I act correctly in re-baptizing the child conditionally? (R.) 


REPLY 


Canon 758. Licet baptismus conferri valide possit aut per 
infusionem, aut per immersionem, aut per aspersionem, primus 
tamen vel secundus modus, aut mixtus ex utroque, qui magis sit 
in usu, retineatur, secundum probatos diversarum Ecclesiarum 
rituales libros. 

The inquiry about the matter and form of a valid adminis- 
tration of baptism turns, firstly, on the fact of a rite having been 
performed, which is established in the above instance fully and 
satisfactorily : the proof of administration by a written certificate 
from the non-Catholic minister, though urged by some canon- 
ists, is not customary in this country,® and the testimony of one 
witness ‘‘omni exceptione maior”’ suffices as canon 779 directs. 

It turns secondly on whether the rite has been validly per- 


1 Cf. the series of texts in this Review, 1946, X XVI, p. 660. 
2 R.D. XX, p. 405. ’ 
8 Cf. THe CLercy Review, 1938, XV, p. 262. 
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formed, and (restricting the inquiry to the proximate matter) 
the question to be decided is whether the water flowed, for there 
is agreement amongst all the commentators that a flow of 
water, even though it be merely a few drops, is essential to the 
sign of ablution or washing which, by divine institution, is of the 
substance of this sacrament. Canon 758, whilst admitting the 
validity of baptism by aspersion, on the understanding that the 
water flows, nevertheless rejects this method because, as it 
seems to us, there must always be uncertainty about the flowing 
of water which is merely sprinkled on the candidate. 

If the water flowed on the face of the infant, this is certainly 
valid, though the more usual and recommended method is to 
cause water to flow on the forehead or on the crown of the head. 
Fortescue, in fact, directs that ‘‘the water may best be poured 
over the right cheek,! a recommendation which occasioned 
some comment? and which has been modified in Fr O’Connell’s 
edition of the book; the added rubric on page 7 of the Ordo 
Administrandi reads “‘Abluenda est pars capitis superior’’. In the 
common law, as Cappello states, ‘“Nomine capitis intelligitur 
frons, vertex, visus.”’ 

The conclusion must clearly be that the priest receiving the 
family into the Church acted rightly in re-baptizing this child 
conditionally, because he had no certainty that the rite which 
had taken place was validly performed. 


FULFILMENT OF PASCHAL PRECEPT 


Is there any foundation for the view that the paschal 
precept binds in the sense that a person who has neglected it 
for, say, four years, is bound to make up the past omissions? 


(X.) 


REPLY 
Canon 859, §1. Omnis utriusque sexus fidelis, postquam ad 
annos discretionis, idest ad rationis usum, pervenerit, debet 


1 Ceremonies of the Roman Rite (1920), p. 395. 
2 Irish Ecclestastical’Record, 1922, XIX, p. 421. 
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semel in anno, saltem in Paschate, Eucharistiae sacramentum 
recipere.... 

§4. Praeceptum paschalis communionis adhuc urget, si quis 
illud praescripto tempore, quavis de causa, non impleverit. 

The confessor may, no doubt, as a penance, impose the 
reception of Holy Communion four times on a penitent who has 
not communicated for four years ; it is an unusual penance and 
should not be given, we think, except with the penitent’s con- 
sent. The view, however, that the ecclesiastical law requires the 
number of omissions to be made good is erroneous, and the 
only foundation for it must be a misunderstanding of the prin- 
ciple that the Paschal Communion is one of those laws which are 
made not “‘ad finiendam obligationem”’ but “‘ad urgendam’’. 
It is true that if a person neglects to receive Holy Com- 
munion during the period set, which varies somewhat in 
different dioceses owing to indults and to the liberty permitted 
in §2 of the canon, he is bound to make good this defect, not 
indeed quam primum but, according to a solidly probable opinion, 
at least within the year. It is a correct interpretation of the law 
that a person who has not communicated during the paschal 
season must do so within the year (the law of Paschal Com- 
munion is ad urgendam obligationem) ; but it is incorrect that once 
the year has elapsed a person is bound to communicate twice in 
the following year (the law of annual Communion is ad finiendam 
obligationem). 

The only commentator known to us who explicitly mentions 
this point is Dr Brys in Collationes Brugenses, 1936, p. 330, and in 
De Legibus (1942), p. 83: ““Hinc qui tempore paschali non com- 
municavit, sive culpabiliter sive non, debet postea quantocius 
obligationi communionis annuae satisfacere, sed anno elapso 
non amplius tenetur ad supplendam communionem pro hac 
omissione.”’ 


‘*GomMON ERROR’’ JURISDICTION AND CANON 2366 


Is the suspension of canon 2366 incurred by a confessor who 
knowingly relies on jurisdiction being supplied in “common 
error’? (M.) 

1 Cappello, De Sacramentis, I, §429. 
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REPLY 


Canon 209. In errore communi aut in dubio positivo et 
probabili sive iuris sive facti, iurisdictionem supplet Ecclesia pro 
foro tum externo tum interno. 

Canon 2366. Sacerdos qui sine necessaria iurisdictione prae- 
sumpserit sacramentales confessiones audire, est ipso facto sus- 
pensus a divinis. . 

(i) Questions about “common error’ cannot easily be an- 
swered briefly, especially if the matter is still further complicated 
by censures. We will assume, firstly, that common error is found 
to exist at least as a probable title! for giving a valid absolution ; 
and, secondly, that ‘“‘common error’’ may be verified, as a num- 
ber of competent authorities teach,” even when the priest using 
it is quite aware that he lacks any other jurisdiction. 

The question then arises, on these assumptions, whether the 
priest is ever liable to the censure of canon 2366; in other words, 
how is the term “necessary jurisdiction” to be understood in this 
canon? 

(ii) There is considerable agreement that the censure is not 
incurred if the confessor has a grave reason for hearing con- 
fessions on the title of ‘““common error’, and the commentators 
are often content to leave it at that. Others imply, or expressly 
state, that the censure is incurred if there is no grave reason,‘ 
since the Church grants this jurisdiction not in favour of the 
priest but of the faithful; the confessor may not with impunity 
force the Church, as it were, to concede this extraordinary kind 
of jurisdiction, unless a grave reason justifies him. 

(iii) The view, however, may be held with probability that 
knowingly absolving in “common error” for merely a slight 
reason is not in itself a grave sin.® This really gets to the root of 
the matter, for if it is not a grave sin it follows inevitably from 
canon 2242, §1, that the censure is not incurred. 

On general principles which require censures to be strictly 
interpreted we think this milder view may be followed by the 


1 Cf. THe Ciercy Review, 1946, XXVI, p. 432. 

2 Cf. THe Ciercy Review, 1941, XXI, p. 237. 

3 Beste, Introductio, p. 985. * "Chrétien, De Poenitentia, $210, 224. 
$ Cappello, De Pocnitentin (1946), §343 ; Iorio, Theol. Moralis (1947), III, §424. 
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confessor in his own conscience, and that he need not regard 
himself as censured even when no grave reason appears to 
justify hearing confessions in “common error” ; in any case, the 
censure is amongst those which are not reserved to anyone. 


E. J. M. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Un-Marxian Socialist. A Study of Proudhon. By Henri de Lubac. 

(Sheed & Ward. 16s.) 

OnE must dissent from the claim of the blurb that this is an account 
of Proudhon’s social, political and philosophic doctrines. Apart from 
Professor Brogan’s slight but valuable essay published fourteen years 
ago, no such work exists in English, for Fr de Lubac’s study concen- 
trates almost exclusively on the philosophical origins and theological 
implications of Proudhon’s writings. 

Two words occur again and again in all that Proudhon wrote: 
Justice and Revolution. In fact he said of himself, ‘‘A certain love of 
justice, helped by a lot of passion, has made me what I am.” Cer- 
tainly the passion was not lacking. He wrote at white heat, and more 
often than not because of his illogicality was misunderstood. He 
suffered from the delusion that his congeries of sophisms were sound 
logic, and hence his opponents were scourged for their stupidity, and 
worse. Some of his harshest words he reserved for the Church, or 
rather the clericalism of his time, and here Fr de Lubac does good 
work in showing to what extent he was justified. Of course there was 
a more personal reason. He had some unfortunate experiences with 
Catholics in his youth. He wrote a series of articles for a Catholic En- 
cyclopaedia and was defrauded by the editor. At another time he took 
over a publishing business which had a stock of theological works, 
and the clergy would not buy them! 2 

Proudhon was hag-ridden by his passion for justice, and his in- 
temperate outbursts were provoked by a Church which was the de- 
fender ofa throne against which he rebelled, and a system of property 
that he found manifestly unjust. As for his philosophical develop- 
ment of Hegel, the “‘antinomies”’ and the “equilibrium in diversity” 
which Fr de Lubac analyses at some length, they are by no means 
the most important of Proudhon’s contributions to the French 
current of thought of the nineteenth century. 
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The translation of the text is good, but fails somewhat in the 
many extracts from Proudhon himself. He had a great command of 
the language, and at times wrote passages worthy to be ranked with 
the greatest of French prose. Very little of this shows itself in the 
translation, although in fairness one must allow the difficulty of the 
task. 

It is of interest to note that the phrase “‘it is surprising that we 
always find theology at the bottom of our politics’, attributed 
variously to Gladstone and Cardinal Manning, was first used by 
Proudhon in 1849. 


The Economic and Political Life of Man. By C. C. Clump, S.J. (Catholic 

Social Guild. 4s.) 

Tuis is a text-book, and a very comprehensive text-book, for the use 
of discussion groups and senior classes in schools. Under the general 
rubric of The Economic Life of Man the author deals with Man as 
Worker, Producer and Consumer, and with the distribution of 
wealth. In the political section international society is not neglected, 
and a chart is included giving the constituent bodies of the United 
Nations Organization. 

Inevitably in a work of such compression there will be uneven- 
ness. Thus the sections on wages and on monopolies are excellent, 
while the section on banks and on money are slight. One small 
correction : the C.I.O. is the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


The Phantom of Plenty. By George O’Brien. (Clonmore & Reynolds. 
4s. 6d.) 

INSUFFICIENT attention has been paid to the fifth of the five standards 
enunciated by the leaders of the Churches in the famous Times letter 
of 21 December, 1940. It gave as one of the tests for a sound and 
Christian social order that “‘the resources of the earth should be used 
as God’s gifts to the whole human race, and used with due considera- 
tion for the needs of the present and future generations”. 

Dr O’Brien’s reflections are a sad commentary on the way that 
mankind has flouted this standard. The progress of the-world, he 
says, has been a rake’s progress. In his argument on material re- 
sources and growth of population he is entirely convincing in show- 
ing that there is an upper limit to material prosperity. His economic 
arguments are not so conclusive, being somewhat vitiated by an in- 
ability to conceive of any other economic system than a completely 
free one. There are surely other incentives both for labour and 
capital than those that operated under the capitalist system. 
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Are These Hardships Necessary? By Roy Harrod. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 
55.) 

Tuis is a vehement book and an indignant book. Though written and 
published nearly a year ago the argument has not been changed by 
events. It is a full-blooded attack on the Government’s economic 
policy. The nigger in the woodpile is over-investment. This book can 
be recommended to those who want to know how the hardships of 
some can be reduced, and the unemployment of others probably 
increased. 


J. F. 


Here are Your Saints. By Joan Windham. Pp. 116. With illustrations by 
Frank Russell. (Sheed & Ward. Price 6s. net.) 

Happity for her young readers, who must now count many thou- 
sands, Miss Joan Windham’s output of Lives of the Saints for chil- 
dren continues unabated, and the high quality of her work is fully 
maintained. Those who have read Six O’Clock Saints, Saints By Re- 
quest, More Saints for Six O’Clock, Saints: who Spoke English, and New 
Six O’ Clock Saints, will find here again the same delicacy of touch and 
delightful simplicity, and the fortunate children who are able to add 
this latest book to their collection will make the acquaintance of yet 
new friends among the Saints. Here they are: Alexander, Beatrice, 
Monica, Grace, Alan, Gwen, Maude, Harold, Guy, Angela, Jane 
and Vincent—all of them pleasant to meet, and their lives, though 
belonging to periods that range from A.D. 250 to 1660, all presented 
against a background which the author’s skill renders ingeniously 
familiar. Frank Russell’s illustrations are excellent ; and the author’s 
preface, ‘‘a letter to You from Me to tell you what the book is about 
before you start to read it”, gives a most opportune explanation of 
the function of legends in the Lives of the Saints: “All the Legends 
could have happened if God had wanted it that way, and that, I 
think, is how most of them started.” 


G. D. S. 





THE CLERGY REVIEW 


CORRESPONDENCE 
ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


(THe Crercy Review, 1945, XXV, pp. 268, 335, 381; 1948, 
XXIX, p. 359) 


F. M. D. writes: 

Paraplegia is a form of paralysis that affects the lower part of the 
body. It may be complete or incomplete, it depends. ... 

Ifincomplete, patients can have marital intercourse. 

The many patients suffering from this disability have been 
heartened by a recent discovery, for the ultimate aim of nearly all 
paraplegiacs is to leave institutional life, and get back to a normal 
domestic existence. Only a wife could give them the care and atten- 
tion they need. 

A method has been discovered whereby a needle is introduced 
into the spinal canal and a drug injected. This produces several 
effects : it abolishes temporarily the spasms of the legs, and the spasm 
of the bladder-wall and in the majority of cases causes erections and 
ejaculations. The semen of a number of cases obtained in this way 
has been examined and found normal. 

Through process of insemination of the semen thus secured, 
marriages condemned to sterility have been rendered fruitful. Can a 
Catholic sufferer avail himself of this new discovery? 


Canon Mahoney observes: 

Subject to further elucidation from correspondents better in- 
formed than I am on this process, it seems to me not to offer any new 
problem. The semination caused by the injection is permissible as a 
second effect of a lawful operation. To introduce artificially this 
semen into the wife’s body is, in my view, not permissible, but the 
opposite view is at least extrinsically probable. 


(In reply to a further question from F. M. D., ex-voto tablets are 
not forbidden in churches.) 
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